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t uW^ iir'* i-ln'*iprr, uMfl ^rr^ f^4ti*'fa^■icl^v ibi* raUrr vtill t»ilk Hiiili aii^ tuif uit-'WiTt" tin* t allriT li'lr- 

piiMiii'. % iit'ii lilt' ralU^r iif>k^ ilif (i|HT4ilfir fi»r a Hpn ili*' Mttti\ iiltuil, llir jH rMiii-lf (-piTnim ratr «i|nilifi. U iim* 

tiJ\ 1 "> i'vni^; t'l «ir morr, tax 2f> i^rivl!** 



Just GLA\<:K at I^^iiral i'vain[>li*H al>n%r, ami >vv. liou 
little it coftlH Uf lelr|ilione litmdn-di^ or e\vn tluHi^antU 
of miles, Yim w lW liritl llu- ratr?* In jilat ^^** wluTr vuti 
relalivert, frii'ful'4 ur huhuii\ss a^MK'ialrs in yoiir owfi 
plioitc direcii>ry. Or simply ai^k Long Distance. 

Low cost i!^ only one of tlie reas<jij^ many biii*iiie!i!^ 
num use L**n^ ni^-ta^ire. Spe*'tJ anutfirr; llic aver- 
age time mjuin^ii for romplrtirig a L<nig l)i gitalin* 
Conner lion lof lay is 1^^H» i tuui tv\o minii tt*^, \ nil 
the calls are very clear* BuHiries.s of all kiml?^ van 



he tran^iai-ti-il quieUy, efriciently and eronomieally, 
Lon^ l>ii>tanee like%%i!^; pluy^ an important pari In 
tlie home . . , in ket*pin^ frirndsliips alivt% e\«-han(;- 
infj hirtliday anil annivrrsary gn'*'tin^?i, e\t tending 
invitatituis 

Many people, for holli Int^iness and pen^>nal calls* 
take advantajze of llie hivvrr rate?* in effect dnrintf tlie 
rvi-ning anil m\iUl jicriud^. l^ii'l ihere some one yun 
won hi like to lcle|*ln>ne, now? Try it: s?ee how little it 
rost-i in iiioiifv . . . linw nun li il returns in t^alisfac tion. 
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LfxikiiiK up an 

wuy in otic of 
thctaUpsibiiild- 
in^R in iliG 
middle \\ eal. 



Go behind the scenes in an elevator 
hatchway with a Westinghouse Engineer 

Sliding guide rail clips hold tlie railg true without 
"buckling" regardless of settling of the building* Other 
important Wcstinghouse iniprovements to be seen in 
the hatchway include mitomatic rail hibricators, safety 
oil biilEers, individual hatch door operators and emer* 
gency car stopping devices* These and other features 
"behind the scenes'' are important in developing the 
Westinghouse elevator performauce noted for smooth 
riding comfort and cxl ct floor landings. 

W^stinghouse 



Lee him show you what Westinghouse 
has contributed to modern etevator 
performance — if you are interested in 
older buildings^ let him show you how 
an old hatchway can be modernized to 
reduce operating costs, 

Westinghouse engineers have always focused their 
united efforts towards greater economy of elevator 
operation thru greater efl&ciency- Out of tbeir efforts 
have developed numerous features now considered 
essential to an "upto-date" elevator* 



WESTINGHOUSE 




ELEVATORS ARE THE 



ElectricElevators 



LOGICAL HIGHWAYS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE ' 
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WHEN ALL S WELL 

The Mimeograph is doing its full share 
toward speeding the return of that old cry, 
VlTs well.'' In this strenuous day the 
economy of tlie Mimeograph has been made 
strikingly apparent, as has its efficiency in 
new field:? of ender.vor. Its inexpen^iive and 
rapid reproducticQ of all kind^ of letters, 
forms, line drawings, etc, has made it an 
important factor iu reconstruction, » » » Get 
ialest information^ from A. B. Dirk Company, 
Chicago — or see the '"Mimeograph" trademark 
heading in your <«laBsified telephone direetory. 
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a SALES MAIVAGEK CAN KNOW 
TOO MUCH AHOI T HIS SALE SOMEN'S SALES 



Bill Jone** wbs a fin** ^salesman. Every 
one mid his ^alp^ mnnafcer. the proiU 
dent, unci lir.% himself, ^dntitied ii. Fie 
worked for a whole^□le b^irdware houi^i! 
tind turned in a fine total volomc earh 

But one day hh mle^ manager decided 
to analyze mh^-^ the Camptomeffr tmy, H« 
diwrovrrrd tnnny inleresling lliin||j« • , , 
including the fari that Bill Jone?** sales, 
while hrg** in volume* wen* enlremely 
weiik in |>rofit beoau^^e he wu^ put^hing the 
wrong ketn^i 

He cullrd a few fari^ to BilFs jiitention^ 
Today, Bill Jones »;* tit ill known a-* a fim^ 
iiale?4man . * . and knou n i> thp %¥ord! Th*! 
Hides niiinsigrr ^'noiis, the preHidi^ni knntvH, 
SI ml Bill Joni*4 knotvH enavtly what jtt'ni-« 
he sirllinR, and why he h Ne1lin|c them, 
No more non-profit iteitifi for Bill Jnnr* 
. • . or for the sale* manager respon^iM** 
for hh resuhs I 



Thi* Rand ta Quifk and Compl^ie 

Thh is of rourse, an elementary case, 
Bui evi?ry ?.:ile^ manager today reali7,ef4 he 
mUsl have ramplete ^ales information , » . 
and have it qukkly . , . in order to kef-p 
tihead of hi^ jnbi 

EfTef-tive sales analysis help^ him in 
clirectinf^ and eduraltng his personnel. It 
fihawjt which Mtt^snti-n . . , and whirh items 
, , , are prnfii-produrers and which arf: 
»l ackers, 1 1 force* eon rent rat ion on profit 
liney. It gives him timely information 
abnut &ales trend % « . . und rnahlcs him tr> 
keep safely ahead of prndnrtion. 

Sjdi't* Analy^i-* (likewitu? Payroll, Mate- 
rial, Eitpt^n-e, iind other analyses ^ need 
not he complicated and e^peni^ive. And 
it IS not — when done hy the Comptftmeter 
Peg' Board method. This comhinalion 
niitkrii all analysis work ^impte, rapid, and 
ineiipeii^jvet because; 



1. It i<timinate*i eo!itlr copying and re* 

eappinfE of figure*** 
2i Itv rxtrt'mt^ ni'\ibilit;i riiiik4''> it np- 

plicahli^ lo jilnifiM any di-^lrihiitiffit 

*»et»iip* 

3« It hringft decisive fact** pmmpily to 
expcultve A II en I ion - — be fort* it U tixi 
late for octlon. 

U It ^upplir^ re^ull^ that rrttuire no 
$iiibi«eiiui.-n1 tran<ilfltton. 

5» It **ave!!i money* 

To aid fa lei* manager^, w*^ have prepared 
an authoritative folder entilM, "A New 
Method of Compiling a Safes Analy!ii»," 
Send for your free copy today. Or, better 
yet. lei a Comptomet#*r repreHrntalive 
bring you one * , , and rxfdain Iiow easily 
and < heaply the Complomeler Pcp Board 
Mi' t hod ran he initial Led in ynut office. 
Telrphofir our ofRre in your rily, or write 

dirtct. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co^ 1712 

Paulina Sl^ Chicago, 111. 
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Wherever it stops you'll find Socony -Vacuum Lubricants 
making Lower Costs lor Industry 



From bleak Alaska to ihc Belgian Clongo, liuin Maii- 
duin*i tt> C/cihoslovaki-i, S*Rony-\'acuuin Lubiitams 
ami SrHuiiyA^attium engineering service arc helping 
l€j lower f>iKrrating costs in every type of plant anil in 
e V e ry kind of c< | ii i pme n t. 

Wherever u heels iiini, engineei^ ivho %vani known 
value demand die world-famous Garguylc D.l .E. OiU. 
Gargoyle GtioAV and a wide range of oihcr Gargoyle 
Liibrif anis. 

Gargoyle Lubritanu have gainetl thi^ wf»rld-widc 
acceptance because operating records, written in almost 
evciTf' latigitage, show substantial sjiving** br4>ught abtmt 
by the u?ke of correct lubricants properly applietl. 
As a result of the^! ret(>r«K nil out of 41/* of the 
leading American manufacturers of industrial 
machinery endorse tlie use of Gargoyle Lubri- 
ca n ts for th e i r et j u i [ime n t . 



Lubricating 
Oils 



ill ihiy * Muntiy, leading plants in ever% industry have 
j>ro\ed lor you that (•ai^Mxlc 1 iibiii.oiis ( ost less ti* 
use. 

In your plaru, as tn all juihisit), lubi nation cost is 
only a fraition of a [Hrttcui of yout ti*ial tosts of conver- 
sion. Thai cost may srrm insigniFicanr. But you can*t 
judge its irniMirtatiie In its M/e Ixxause the wrottg kind 
of lubrication tan ititreaM!, without the knowledge of 
platit executives, four major t osts in your f^iant. 

If you will give us the opjmnuniiy of di«^u!^sing Uii^ 
vital subje(t with you, we hhall be glad to %him you 
actual to&t rtxords of platits similar t<i your own — 
before and aftrr using (largoyle i.ubrieants. 

CMargoyle Lubfitution Will HHp Lnwtr Your 
Major Plant Costs. 

S<Kony A'atuinn OjrjMiration, if6 Bioadway. 
New York (^itv. 



SOCONY - VACUUM 



C 0 R !■ t) R A T 1 O N 



MERCER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VA(l)UM OIL COMPANY 




Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 



Our nomiEiee 

WE NOMINATE the gentleman on this 
month's cover, puckered brow and all. 
our Hope of Business Re€ov4?ry. He is our 
candidate. Through with worrying about the 
antics of yesterday's market, tli rough with 
hoping that Washington's latest Great 
National Plan will fix things up, he wants 
to know^ how he can sell more breakfast 
food. And he intends to find out. 

Someone suggested a new container. Thai 
might help, he was told. Now that he has 
a new model alongside the old familiar 
package that the company has used since 
he was an office boy* he is not sure. Isn*t 
that a pretty radical design, he wonders. 

The new container may or may not be 
the answer. That is only one of the things 
on which he is checking up. The impor- 
tant thing is that today he is searching his 
own product— and, we assume, his own fac- 
tory yonder across the tracks — for the main 
cause of his difficulties. His competitor is 
getting busmcss. even if England is off gold 
and the war debts are in a mess, and he 
means also to get his share from now on. 

What is your version? 

SCARCELY a caller saw the proof of that 
cover but that it suggested something to 
him, all the thoughts running to the theme 
of what somebody had found when he 
really started digging down into his own 
business. 

"Reminds me of the president of a fac- 
tory out in the Middle West," said one. 
"He had been used to running his plant 
by rules announced from the front otTice. 
One in which he took particular pride was 
his order that the strictest economy must 
prevail, that nothing was to be replaced if 
it could be fixed. That was great until he 
found it had been applied as tile reason for 
spending $10,000 in fixing a 20-year-old 
motor that had broken down^ when a new 
one would have tost only $32.tKXJ and 
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*'*Th<il we cfiQOse a reliable manufac- 
turer is self-evident. Their facilities for re- 
search and testing assure that their lamps 
are standard, uniform, efficient and 
embody the latest advances in the art. " 



Western Electric has this 

to say about the lamps it uses 

"The exacting precision required in making telephone 
apparatus is reflected in uur factory lighting spcciti ca- 
tions w hich assure abundant light at the working plane 
, . . hcfich height. Too, wc tiiust assure ourselves that 
the lamp sisfies specified will deliver their rating of light 
for the watts consuined. Any otlier course soon would 
be indicated in thtr maintenance cost of our lighting 
systems which illuminate many acres of floor space. 

**The only practical way we have found to obtain the 
required light efficiently is to use the same care in speci- 
fying a lamp as is used in selecting steel, cement or brick. 
* That we choose a reliable manufacturer is self-evident. 
Their facilities for research and testing assure that their 
lamps are standard, uniform » efficient and embody the 
latest advances in the art," 



GENERAL P ELECTRIC 

MAZDA LAMPS 



^ would have made up the $2,000 difTcrcnce 
in ei^hl rnonihs ihroyRh kixver power eost??/' 

I Anoihcr an^k* came from a real estate 
man. "When are aJJ ihese owners of offKi! 
and apartmont buildings ijoins: to quit cry- 
mg xhit blues over losing tenants to newer 
buildings ^nd take an honc^st look at the 
sliabby, nm-down sttifT ihey arc ofTering?** 
he asked. *"Sincc I saw haw one owner £t- 
tractt^d tenants by renovaiini? his whole 
buildin(c» and how he cut operaUriR co'sts 
by installing a whole new heating system, 
I have no more symjjalhy for I host* who 
won't spend anything lo put their •^tiiil in 
decent shape.*' 

And it went. If that pirture calU to 
mind an e^tpericncc other readers would 
enjoy, won't you plea^^ let us pass it on? 

$1 worth of trouble 

TRADE NOTE: A Baltimore man, a re- 
port 8a y^, does a yros^ of SLCKKJ a day in 
the highly seasonal year-end bu^=iiness of 
fielting auto licensi^ tagn in 20 mmulps br 
pi^ople who wailed umil the last minute and 
are in loo great a hurry to Aland in line. 
The charge is $1, His plan, quite simple, is 
to hire boys to stand in tht line at *'20- 
minute intervals.'* As one reacheji the head 
of the line, he puts through the apph ca- 
tions which have piled up since the last 
boy left the window. 

What ultimate result? 

TN AN addrc^^ before the Ohio Chambe 
of Commerce^ Edsvin S. Todd of Miami 
rniver?5ity passed along an obser\'alion 
based on a recent trip to England, which 
I comes to mind as we hear the increa^^ingly 
insistent discussions of unemployment "in- 
surance," which* of cotir^e, is not insurance 
at alL Ife said: 

I One am neither read the reports of 
the Royal Commis^iion on l-nemployment 
Fn^^u ranee, nor talk very^ long with em- 
ployers or employees, without coming to 
the conclusion that there is liltle or no 
reluctance among British wnrkf rs to make 
unwarranted use of unemployment bene- 
fits or the public dole. 

For example, in Birmingham alone, 
during 1931, out of the first 2/HM) cases 
examined, no fewer than 1.6tJ4 were 
5;tmck off the fund because they already 
were at work. The only excuse made by 
the recipients was that "they thought 
they were entitled to it** 
Again, discussing the growing habit of 
people working only long enough to cjualify 
for unemployment benefils and then \'olun* 
tarily quilting work, Todd quoltHj one of 
the canons of the Li\ erp(K>l CathedraK him- 
self an ardent social worker, as having said : 

I am reluctantly compelled to confess 
that one of the resulls of ibe eJTort to 
relieve on employment since the war is the 
! sad fart that there has grown up a vei^* 
large body of men and women who have 
Ii>st the will lo work. 

Therefore, we saved — 

j THE unremitting resistance of N*ation*s 
! Bt'SiNKss against government ctmiix^ition 
with private enterprise brought this ton- 
tribution from J. D. WfM»d, pri*sident, Winjd 
Towing Corporation. Norfolk, Va, ; 

At Hampton Roads, the Government 
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"EARMARKED" 

. . . for your security 






m*U f>oT iif ' I . . . - ' irti 

amiwlif^ « • - , ., i urn 



LrHTHorn If of yellow ptild . , , m-og- 
n'm-ii ihv WDflt] ovrr lis ilu* uiii luiriging 
>lainl«r«l of rtiihi\ iAM-kvA ilt^'p m siib- 
l<TruJii'aii Ireasury vaidLs, llwy art! tlie 
roiiiitlaliori on wliirh tlii! whole rtiltctl 
Sliih"* luoiii'lary sy^lnii rt*slH. Evt-ry 
pajHT liilt id y**iir (mm krl ' tnoiicy** 
<jfily tHi'auM; these bur** at gtM are 
jMifrly srt OMth* , * . *Variimrki*€r* for 
your «4H"urity. 

Jit-^t m f^irn of gotfl .su)i|itirL our iiioiir- 
tury ?»y»^trm, m> St^M-k ('tnripaiiy Fire 
lu.suruiue in the fuiuulatic»n of tlie grmit 
eoiiimiTi iul c r»'<Jit ^ilry^■lure. Jkirruw 
iiioney till yuur hiiuM\ yuyr More, your 
fat Uiry. your farm. Why * nii yun do it? 
Beeauw Ifn? ever-|m».M»nt threat of Iom 
by lirt* ha.H !iwt<|>t from I he rijiutls of 



your eriHlittjrs , , , they know that* in 
f'ase at fire, Sttwk C'otiipany Fire In* 
siiraiu-e gyaranttH*.-* to pay them for the 
losrt of their .sttnirily. 

lli>w are itiene protectors pnHerteil? 
Just an the gold reserve k tiehind ttie 
c um^ney uf the I 'niled Slate** of Aineriiu, 
tur the "preiiiiuni rewve" is l«'hiud l\w 
ptiUeii's iif StiM'k Fire In*fiiram*e C'oni- 
(janieH — a reMTVt* ri*ijijir(H] by law aiiil 
eaniiarkiil Milely far the protiilioii of 
|Hitit yluilder^. Jiia*hhtion. giving further 
l^rtititiiiiu, h the capital and Mirplus 
uhk'h -stiM'k insuraiut? (^iHnpanit^ rnunt 
littve U> qualify theru lt> i*i>ue jRiliru*-* of 
in?4iiranee, Thene fund?* iH'rfona a lioubte 
MTvii e, They protect llie (joiieyhohler, 
and* lK*UJg invesletl in setwitie-i. anf in 



levcloping wuiid bu_iiur>s enterprij^-M 
Renee stijck fire iii'iuraure eounuiiiir 
do double wcirk in tfic pultlir interest. 
For just w-i gohl bullatii is the cil 
money value, Stot*k Com pa uy Fire lii* 
?iuran(*t* i?^ the bn^i?* of emlil value. Aud, 
like gold bullion, Sltick Fire Iii^^urant*' 
Company avsetn are "earmarked T* for 
you. Li»ok <in your iusuraui e pobt y for 
the eariuark of the gohh^u wonls whirh 
show it is LvMieit liy a**St«n'k roiupauy/' 
Ami write for l»ooklet. **A Mantle of 
Pr*iU^ tion.** ♦ • ♦ 

Publbheit in the pulilie inten'^t for a 
lH*tler lUtdtT^taudinn <if the jwrviee 4if 
.Htoek eiunpauy fire iii^^uraiire, by the 
National ItoanI of Fire l'nitrrwrit€*rs 



THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRK I NDKRWRi rURS 

I H \M:I.M it-VhMrc hiinc* |:mi:luiiit«» HuiMlfift 
A Nutiantit Organimtittn nt Sttn k jftrtrtnwuranc^ tJumpaniff 




STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 

U a d«*t*rn€lalilr ft>rni f*f iu%iin%rM'**, pntff iftillv iinivt»f^l in iN mvrnmfr, ami cunj«?«|iimtty 
vitiil to the pulihr I (ty and nrrvioe urv (Jiil- 

fttandttig eharM«*trn< . , i • i t cvMt of mliieh U alwtiyi 

fk^nitdy kriuwn in advance In the poliry liuklrr No aanssnmtA can ever be IrvinK f ocd* 
pHrnt loenl aiKrnliareaviiibt4ervrr>^hrrr fi>r pn^inpt I ' ' • to the polky* 

htililrr. f^iok on vmir fwiliry Uft a a inipnni tu iih*»w it W Camfiai^/* 




THE 



GILT EDGE 



WAY 



No iluM , . . riu (liri , . * nn <'iiiflt*r^l Neil her loo iiiiich 
heat — ^nor too litiJel IVi> iiiia-nlhrtic alriit»?^phere! In- 
Mead — rlfHttu refre^ihiiig, resffiil cainfort — all ihe way. 

Tliat> -urely, i.^ I he ^ih edge ivay to travel. And that , 
sir, U x\\v way uf Fhe Geori^e Wa^hinfjloo — the train 
llial keeps you elean. No extra fare* 

The <a:oitc;i: wa^iiixi; ro\ 

TA#* Mast Wonderful Trmn in the World 

COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITlOM^l) 
Every Car — All the Time 



WKSTWARD 
I Head duwn \ 

6:01 P-M Lv. Wa^lun^tou 
8:45 AM Ar. Cincinnati 
10:50 AM Ar. Lmiisvillr 



EASTWARD 
(Head tj|ji 

I ESI) Ar. 8:30 AM 

Lv, 6:01 VM 

(CST) Lv. 1:30 
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maintains a powerful fleet of Coast Guard 
lug«4 and ves-sels al a tremendous exix;nse 
as compared with t*quipmi*nt priv'ately 
owned. It njts deep intci the lowing game, 
by offering free scn'ice lo ve^'U at sea, 
and occasionally not at sea. 

The alleKed justificaiion is the "savioR 
of life and property." Reading the maga 
zine Cm St Guard, the uninitiated might 
conclude that all the 4up^ served would 
have been sunk and ihrir crews drowned 
had it not been for this humaniiarian 
work. 

Our tugs have lK*en sent away upon 
arrival of Coast Guard eciuipmcnt on 
se%'eral occsKionH. 

Continuing, Mr. Wood explains how bids 
are iiomelimes >^ught from private intere*its 
in advance of the performnnce of work by 
the (iovc^nment craft, only for the purpo^- 
of *'furnisJiinK data to show how much of 
ihe people'!! money is sa\'L'd" As for the 
Government's lugs and barges, he concludes 
that "it would be better to neil or sink 
them, .^y reliable lowing concern could 
furnish all needed ser\-ice for a fraction of 
what it is coi^ting the lioveromenl to man 
jind maintain this equiprnt^nl/* 

But the rtile says — 

A NEW HAVEN correnpondenl had to get 
this one oJf his chest. Me wrote: 

The other day we sent ten cents in 
stamps 10 the f*aient Ofhce in Washinj?- 
ton for a copy of a patent. W e needed it 
urgently. After a delay of two days, a 
clerk returned the letter and the stampii. 
slating that we would have to send a 
postal order or cash by registered mail 
VVhai idiocy! Can't the Govemment 
diow common sense in ca^^s like ihi^' 
It surely cost 30 cents for the man in 
charge, tlie stenographer, the filer, and 
ihe mail boy to .^^nd thi^ back. 

Two davK following ihe receipt of the 
New Haven letter, a local friend told me of 
having gone to the otlicc of the Supt-r 
vising Architect to obtain a photo print 
The fourth person to whom he was shunted 
fmally told him he would have to apply for 
it by mail. "Ves/' the functionary con- 
f espied, "we have such photographs right 
here, and we gladly give them away, bur 
our set-up is based on handling them by 
mail" 



10:45 AM Ar. Indianapolis (Br- Four Ry,) Lv. 2:10 PM 
3:00 PM Ar. Chicago Lv, 10:0S AM 

t :4S PM An Sl Louiti Lv. 9:04 AM 
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He gets; f pay 



IN A LETTER coiumenting on a recent 
article, A. B. Finke, of Elizabeth. La., 
ajiked this question: 

Yearly we have a parcel post deficii 
in the Post Office. To meet this, we in 
crease by one-half the rate on first-cbss 
mail which, 1 imderstand, has been self- 
supporting. 

The mail order houses arc the only real 
beneficiaries of the parcel pi>st and have 
been from the beginninjf. But we mer 
chants, not the mail-order houses, ha\'e to 
pay in taxc> the deficits incurred by the 
deliver^' chargers of niir compel i tori*. 

Have often wondered just what is so 
sacred about the parcel post deficit that 
charges cannot be made to cover trans- 
p(*rlation^ 

In answer: The recent tc^itimony befoi« 



Chesapeake and Ohio 



U'hrn tnaktun r**/m«i 4Wi iiii; Gmn**!^ WAtmxiiTftJt mfMi*f** A'afmn'/ Buttw^^ 
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the Shannon ConmiUee on Government i 
Compt*tition with Private Busine^^s was j 
lhal in 1930 the Post OfBce handl(?d 837,* 
lXX*,00() pieces of parcel posl mail 61 per 
ceni by weight of all mail, but producing I 
only 22 per cent of revenues. The parcel 
pos! deficit was cited as $15,000,000. 

Contrasted with that was the experience 
of express companies. They handled 162,- 
000,000 pieces, with revenue of S132.00O.- 
(XX). After they had deducted taxes, over- 
head, depreciation, etc., their nel was a loss 
of $105,0tX). 

Not without honor 

WnrLE acknowledRint: the scores of kindly 
comments on the new type dress that made 
its appearance last month, and noting that 
they properly are due to Lester Douglas, 
Director of Art and Typography* let us 
mention another of his achievements. We got 
quite a thri!! from the news that Mr, Doug- 
las has been asked by the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts to direct the traveling 
exhibition of European books Vihich 35 
American cities will see next fall after it 
has? ocaipied its place at the Chicago Cen- 
iuvy of Progress Extwsition. The idea is to 
present 100 well-concei%Td. finely- designed 
and carefully printed and bound trade books 
made abroad for definitely priced markets. 
He will edit and design the descriptive 
textbook of the exposition, itself intended 
to exemphfy American book craftsmanship. 

Getting it wholesale 

JULIAN SAMPSON, St. Louis manufac^ 

turer, wrote us this story : 

When I was in the retail radio busi- 
ness, a lumber company executi\'e told 
me he was in the market for a set then 
advertised at §575.00. He said he would 
buy it if I would allow a 20 per cent dis- 
count from list, 

Callinjj to see him. I expected to see 
some weasel -faced, miserly person. On the 
contrary, I soon realiiied I would be proud 
to number him among my personal 
friends. 

'*Mt. Doe," I said, *'we have a radio 
trade association here. As I work with it. 
1 wonder w^hether w e are the only indus* 
try that has troubles. Are you troubled 
by any lumber men given to unethical 
trade practices?'' 

"Are we?" he retorted. "Sampson, if 
you think radio conditions are bad, you 
ought to see the leeches, robbers and 
dirty price cutters we ha%'e to contend 
with in the lumber business. Let me tell 
you—'* 

'*Never mind." I said, "you don*t have 
to. All I want to say is that you w^ant 
me to make a robber and leech out of 
myself in the eyes of every honest radio 
dealer. 

"I admit some dealer will give you a 
discount, some weak-minded fellow who 
doesn't realize he is killing his own busi- 
ness. But it isn't good business for you. 
Kadio dealers who sell without profit 
never will have money enough to buy 
lumber with which to build homes," 

According to Sampson 
that started today's busi- 
ness difficulties wa 
Can Get It for 
Wholesale." 



the popular song 

\: //HT, 



TOTAL ISSUE OVER 100,000 COPIES 



Now — a Book on Accounting Every Man in Business Can Use 
— fhe new Second Edition of fbe fomous 



Accountants 
Handbook 



WtiETUER you work on the necount.s yonrsrlf or usi- 
thini in busiiu^jim mnimp^ment, the Accountants' 
Handbook is the th^t pliit-e to ^o for hf^lp on ii^'eounL- 
ing questions thiit eome up in your business djiy. 

In this nfreat fjook you will find the praetiral, usable 
informiitiuti you need to handle any situi*Uou you muy 
nn><H —pvpi yday or emergency— from simple bookkeep- 
Ulg to higher jirrountiiig. 

An Encyclopedia of Accounting 
Complete In One Handy Volume 

Whi'ti yon hf^gifi to use th\s Handfx-nvk, you 
(?xti*ivkl iniHii'iUiiu4y ymir accounting iiliiUty. lis 
3:i fet^i tioiia put at your command for corns t4mt um 
jiiu*lern prurtit^e covering the entire raiif^e of no 
t'ouiiting and related busimess aetiritios^ — not only 
piin(H|>lea, working pr<M^<lure, Hy^ttjuja, forins» 
fuuli(s5, etc., but executiv^o contrijle, analyticnl 
nietfK^da, Uise of reports and s^tatenients, ant! btiMni'Hs 
l:isv (soe list ut right; . You dcm't ImVQ to try to carry 
this whole va.'*t field in your head. 

In defiling with any question, yon can igplect, not 
mert^ly the usuul, liiit the hent mpthrnl ffir your 
purpMSCS. Ytm get the hvf^t opininn on nil ani^Iea — 
I^utikiug,, l^gLil, and jinanciu.l„ sis weti tin uccouiiting. 

At your fingertips are the methoda and ijoItimi 5^ 
that are hehjjjr usvd by iargt* and small organijsutiou:^ 
ioiluy to Binij>lify acoounling prnccrii^ea and to 
produce at lower cost and with leija efff^rt the data 
neetjcd hy busiaesa heads. Regulur u=5e of tlii$ book 
wiQ help you develop a resouroefuhiess and a com- 
roand of practifah moderrnJay accounting that cau 
liardly fail to speed youx advance to higher respoii- 
Bihiiity.. When you must deal with situations outside 
your personal experien<*e particularly, you are 
viriuttlly sure to fiini ht-re jn^t the ^ruithmr-e you need* 




ACO(XliOANT&- 



Every Feature Designed 
To Save You Time 

Nowhere rls^. cit nuy pricp, ifi there ftnythhig like the 
Act'Oiuttdntb^ n^iniclbctok, Ctmctiiiraitrl in Ue }^^74 imntes 
jBmHterml cnniivn.k'int tu fully 'l.r(fX)of fimiinary etyl*- — \\tu.[ 
infririiuttjMn f'-r w tiifh you wfMild othcrwiK' imvc U* smrvU 
In count ti'HH HrR'cidl tjor^Ks, pri fleRNtoitiil ji>urna]s,reportB, et.'. 

Juf\f. this r.tmN^f^ vvLtliuaC, ci Jiis>i»lrriiig its ruugre or th<J 
huavlrctifl cif ntithririliefi reprr^H^nUHj, wmuM Piisily lill P) 
iiirge voluiiiprt. ciwBtiag you many timea cbe pnte of tlu* 
wlii>le Jfmidhi>nk« 

Tublesj ruJ*"*, dfsfiait.innfi, nud forniiJiiH aliound. A 
pwfi© iijtte*, With over 7.(KHJ ri-fi^renoefi, U'lids ymi onci- 
Ui any itrm. llurable flexilile hindiuiBr, with putciil unfm^nk- 
able back, insures sou yeiire of eervice. 

Sent for 5 Days* Exomtnation 

— Monthly Payments If You Wiih 

Oiilv hy puttJiiif th«' Aci DUiiiLirtlat* lliindbooli t<i er*?rv- 
day use can > '>u uppr*-! in i r i * - r rj-Erkemlnu!*viilui^ i ri y i jur wi^rk. 
Vou riiais tuithum in at-iidiiip^ t^-r n copy — Jit> lulvuriri!' p^y* 
nicnt. The jlaadlKjok wilt be slupF>eil ptMitpaiLl for eJEnm- 
iniition» if it i^rn't whsX you want, send it back. 

Special Offer for o limited Time Only: 

o Iff vlul Po<k»t Mftittorondym Book 
for Accountonli ond Ftnandal Men 

If viiu orrlr>r tlie ihiudlinnk titrrr wc will B<?nd witb 
it a Imudswmcly buujid mA hiKhlv uffflui pocket 
NiPinHranduai book coatniiniij?, in niidirnm to pftg^j? 
fur yinir menioB, niatiy unctid tnblefl, ijuick metliirfUJi 
*if figuring, clieckft and nh^Jtl eut»^ and duta ttiut are 
used in cvi^ryittty bu^^iiieittp tr»in»Brliotis. Oae of tbe 
nwat ujtef ul pcicktt ci>ifipiiait»rii!* yuii *'^\ i-r #aw, 

'JliiK \^Hik IB v<*urft to kwp n tthfmf adtJiHvnui rhara^ 
U vou retain tbe HaiKiboi.^k, hat thin otTer ib limited 
in time. IVi makeiiiir e of getlinis: j our copy of iho hook, 
UBC the order form ui the rigbt — nt once. 




fdiforlal Board of 
More Thon 70 Authoritlos 

33 Sections 

Pi Qancial Stu t eiae 1 1 ta ; S tfit«mcat 
Anniys]!*; (:rn,{}iMC PretjentaUon; Ao 
tviuni C'b afl i i i c a tir »n i Cji all ; la v'eetmen in ; 
LaLiJ an I U'uMLiiif; Aaaeti^; BuUdlogia 
Hud El 1 Lisp merit; Otpr^ciation Prin- 
fiipies — ujit(3«; i*liLcit Appralftala; In- 
tEtufsiblcs. 

Ciirrt'iit tJiiliilitirs; Fiiefl T;iabilttk'Si 
CapitaJ Si,,ck; Surplua. Iteservcff, 
d^iid&i dmiriuliilutt^d StaU^[U<.<uta; In* 
Lir>rr3:c Dcterni] nation; ltf?ceitvable*(; Ae- 
["►uiitinj^ OrKiLni/:atit-ia and Coatiul; 
lat eutuHeB; budgetinji; Salcs^ 

Maaiifaeturuig CoEitH; Digtributioa 
0)»t«; hStanHlard CcJsta; Systemii; ^la* 
chine iVteihodg; Pabho Accijuntiriif; 
Fjiluciury Acciiunttng; BuBinesa l^aw; 
.Mfttht'iiiiitLrai .^if'thwh? xmd Tables; 
Prineipk'ti. *>( i>uijbli*-J ^iitry. 

1873 Pogos; flexible Binding 

Price $7.50 



"One of ttiQ Great Business 

Reference Books of All Time'' 

*'tr t I'iiiiltl tiji^'t* only niTif \uYtA; \n rnv r*r*r*:iice 
tlLirary.U HuLihl bbttir Al'l'uuh untA' tliinilt}(M»te 
— K. A, Uudd. Mt. Vt-rngn, uhJo. 

'\Hitvc^ am ay tlniE^ It^ ciKst \ \\ \v.iM\\\n^ ctim^'ijlt 
prctltliiiutt tu iiccHunUut; taat ari«* Uwily /' — O. A» 
Turiiiey. Uunurk» tnd. 

"t 'riixninetl full of ncfitiuntliu! antl Kiijdr£^ 
Itifurmulli^E^ ws- u^smUly hiiVt* t<i. rteiu-rh tut 
i\Lrmiu\\ iLHi«llr^.4 tiidfM'-^^. A wuiJidiTfLLL uiiijijchif^^ 
rt-'ftTc^iif'*.' Ilhnir^' III inii? vijJumt,*.'" — 11. K-ummtrrer^ 



Use F&ffn Now — This Offer 



tmnttriliiJte Acctrptttnire Only \ 



THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 

15 Eo*t Idtli St., New York, N. Y, 

riiMicI iru: |iii^t.|r.ihl> Lii JU*^'o^l;lun^^i^ with yuur 
HiH'i^kil offi^r, :i tr >[fv Hi^f IKC s< c.,i>£j litimijn of i\w 
.Ui-fiuiii4in;d^ llan JtKiwIf Tt'Pi r wiih f Me imclti't 

IlirllUiminnim l^^.'^'l-.. UltUKi Elvf iliiy.., idU't ilni^T 

ri'(-H|iT. I wSli ncjiit yoiL >7 M\ In fnll tmvJiieni Fur 
tlK' t tiliidboulii tLliiJii^r rtiLirn Ij^jeIi ^H>llk^« tu y<iu 
1^1 t'tifcJt titTC* If srnu pr»'fcr in jKiy tnt tht HuheI- 
bucrk la t\iT^ ini>uthly puynicutij or $;i.50 eitcti. 



Name . 



TlUe or 

.POUtltO]] . 



MAIL THIS ^^ON APPROVAt" FORM 



'Ity 



. 8tace . 



Hlu- 



piease mrntuiu Vd^fan'-i Htimi^± 
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The 

Newark Trust 
Company 

lOO BROADWAY 

40th Sr. & Madison Ave. Fifth Ave, & 57th Sr, 

CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 



At the close of business, December 31, 1952 

RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Capital . $12,500,000.00 

Reserve Bank and Due Surplus . 20,000,000.00 

from Banks and Bankers $63*760J86.69 Undivided 

United States Government Profits . 2,019,413 19 $34,519,413 19 

Securities 72,208,073.82 ^ 

Other Bonds and Securities 45,a^5, 949^66 Reserves: 

Loans and Bills Purchased. 124,223,991 99 For Contingencies . . 12.500,000,00 

n , n J * For Taxes, Interest, etc. . 4,129,109.91 

Real hstatc, oonds ana 

Mortgages .... 4,809,37!?.98 Deposits 250,174.438.30 

Customers* Liability for OutstaoJing 

Acceptances and Letters Checks 9.712,048.48 259.886.486.78 

ofCrcdit 12,266,333.47 Dividend Payable January 

Accrued Interest and Other 3,1933 625,(-XX\CX) 

Resources, . . , . 1,884,700.55 Acceptances and Letters of 

Liahilitv of Others on Ac- Credit. .... 12,499,406.28 

ccptances. etc ,S<jId With Accepcances.ctc. ,Sold with 

Our Endorsement . . 62,707:14 Our Endorsement . . 62,707.14 



$324,212.123.30 $324,222.125. 30 

Mtmhff #/ rttf ftiittji Rtttrvt Syttrm and 0/ tkt Ntw York Chiirmg Hifttu AitMtatf<m 



MALCOLM P. ALDRICH 

FREDICRIC VV. ALLiiM 
Lit, Htggmsmt CT Company 
ARTHUR M, ANDERSOM 
] P Morgan ^ C^iptMny 
MORTIMER N. HUCKNER 
Chaimjan &f tht Beard 

J A M ES C . COLO ATB 
ALFRED A. COOIC 
WILLIAM F; cutler 

Amtrii^f* Brakf Sk&e & Fdy. Co, 
FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. 

PrtsfJfiti\ UntittiSiaftj Ruifhtrdf. 

HARRY f*. DAVISON 
/ P At&rgan kS" Company 



Trustees 

GEORGE DOUBLED AY 
PnsiJetrf, ingtrs&li-KaftJ Company 

RUSSELL H. DUNHAM 
PftiiJeni, HtHults Powdtr Company 

SAMUEL II. FISHER 
Lfii/tfifld, Conn, 

JOHN A. GARVBR 
Shtarman 47 Surling 

ARTEMUS L. GATES 
PrtJidtnt 

HARVEY D, GIBSON 
Pnstdent, Atantifac rarer j Iff/iiCif. 

CHARLES HAYDEN 
Haydtn^ Simt ^ Cumpany 

V. N. HOFFSTOT 
Prtsidtnt^ Prtistd Sftei Car Ca 



WALTER JENNINGS 

Nm York 

EDWARD E. LOOM IS 

Prtjidfnr, Uhtgk VaUty Railrmd Co. 

ROBERT A. LOV^TT 
Braun Bf^fhtri Haft man CT Co. 

HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
Ntw Y&rk 

GRAYSON M.-P, MURPHY 
G. M.-P. Msftphy <T Company 

IIARRV T, PETERS 

Ntw Y&fk 

DEAN SAGE 
Z,abriikit\ Sagt^ Gray ClT Todd 

LOUIS STEWART, SR. 
Ntw York 

VANDERIIILT WEBB 
Mdhank, Tuitd, Hapt CT IVef^h 



A MAQAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 



Beyond the Statistics 



AS business ailvances mto the new year, 
the value of the invisible items becomes 
])aratloxicaUy more apparent, llie literal 
luinJed who always demand a sign to sustain 
faith contend that there is little comfort in the 
familiar measurements of trade and industry, 
riiey doubt that our economic position has been 
improved by the last twelvemonth. A slight up- 
turn here and thercj possibly. The descent of a 
down curve checked, perhaps. But nothing big 
enough, solid enough to suggest better times, 
they consistently declaim* 

To recite the difBeuIties of 1933 is to invoice 
them again as continuing impediments to the na- 
lifvrial recovery^ for they were not dismissed with 
the riddance of the out-dated year. And il we 
lonk bej^ond tlie borders of our own land, we see 
a world still at grips with the perplexing riddles 
of war delits^ the parliamentary rrisis in (ier- 
many, the strangulation of international trade 
by artiliciaJ barriers, and monetary iustal)ility. 
Yet it is possible to believe that, giving pessi- 
mism its full weight of the logic of events, prog- 
ress is more favored by the ''intangibles" of the 
situation than is retrogression. Time has served 
for more than a scroll of losses. The changes 
wliich have taken place in our ways of looking 
al the depression are so profound that tht^y con- 
stitute a new national psyclujlogy, Takhig 
ourselves collectively, as the historian James 
Truslow Adams does, ''we are likely to be less 
riddt-ii l^y hallucinations, to face realities more 
slt^adily, uninfluenced by nu^re wishes, to live 
more by reason and less l)y emotion, and to re* 
appraise life once more in saner values/' 

The vigor of this intelligent realism is argued 
l>y its growth in the face of an active ske[>ticism 
which does not believe except it sees. Impossible 



as it is to appraise the national situation by 
statistical means alone, there is no lack of 
evidence to direct the judgment that ''there is 
an imponderable and vital t*lenient in hmnan 
affairs which eludes quatititative description 
but is, nevertheless, the determining force/' 

What this force means in terms of public 
opinion is invitingly f>hrased by Walter Lipp- 
mann. **The mood to adjust and revise,^' he 
observes, *'is rapidly supplanting the deternn'na- 
tion to stand pat and let the heavens fall/' 

If, as it now seems* the great contribution of 
1932 was the conquest of panic and the restora- 
tion of confidence, the application of courage 
becomes the paramount issue of 193:^. And the 
opportunity is nowhere more inviting than in 
everyday affairs, each man in his own ortait. 

With so much of reverence paid to wishful wait- 
ing, it is small wonder that resolnte enterprise 
has been almost suttocated with counsels of 
caution* It is no improjiriety that courage 
should have its theatrical aspects, its stage, and 
audience, too, but it does not prejudice tlie 
dramatic case to believe that heroics are less 
decisive in the national life stream than tlie 
plainer virtue of everyday courage. 

Life is not a matter of showy deeds in the 
light of a revealing pulilicity. Nor is recovery to 
be acconiplished by one epic feat. The steadier, 
surer course is defined by the enierging resolve 
of the people to depend upon familiar verities. 
To attempt to dimension the cumuhitive good 
of these individual radiations of confidence 
would only labor the point that courage is not 
a romantic curio among human (|uaiitit^s. Rather, 
as was said in another connection, "Tt*s deatlly 
commonplace, but, after all, the commonplaces 
are the great poetic truths/' — ^11. W, 
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b«4iill«-Djiy Hreirorltit from It Pente de !• Taurnctia, Parit 



iH*'r Hir lop fif I he 
J^r EifTcl Tow^r, and then 



^ 5fjcrf (.oeur come Jnlo 

%iew from iKe boat* 
try ill. Wlit^hcr you arv them for 

ihe fir^l or llu^ twi^nty-fir^t lini**, thf^y pre- 
^«nt the i^ame qui*stion; Whitl is* m»w on 
tlias*? evi^r-rhaiifiirig, **glittt*rinB boulrvzirilH 
, . . of fair fiintiiHliL- Farj;!?** 

Though you niay a i^ea^iaried *'bou)e- 
varciier,'* then* up'tivthe-ininiite infor- 
iriation almut Pi\r\^ that will hi^ newx In 
you. And* lhre« lhiju*.ajid tiirlcs from 
the Arr Triamphp, your travel a gent 
i!< **Paris Headquarter^^."* , * Paris is the 



giiteHiiy to Europe, SivitJierTaitd, Of rmaiiy, 
]lollari(i, Italy^ Spa in ... all lie uilhitt a 
day*^^ journey. And your travt'l ujiPiil ean 
jirraTi|ie *rorej! of ra^rlnattng irtexpcnMve 
luur:^ into the>ie tiei^hboring eountrie^. 

If it is ycmr fir^l trip, you hii^e no idiNi 
how helpful lii?i ad V fee ran lie. You wiiih 
to take along your own ear? He'll arranfie 
it for you ( iuf^pensively^ too! I. , , , Tlje 
he^l itinerary? Ht^'ll Ihi liuptpestions. . * * 
The nio.-t romforlahle, rea#oftahle hotel f*? 
Hell *iee to your acrommodations. , . . And 
ymtr frot e/ n^enl mnkfs no cfwrge f<*r thh 
expert xerrice^ 

French iJne pa^t^aiie !^ hiindled only liy 
authorised agent}^ of ent ah limbed reputation 



and ability* Their franehis^ in your puar- 
ajitee, fi^irntoniseinp "i^ilh the attuos|>here 
of luiifnry arid ^erurily fnurid in the Her* 
viee on Fraiiee-Afbiui, The ^uperh French 
cooking , , . skilled tieiituan.iliip « « « inoj- 
iTii equipment , . > the perfectly t ruined, 
Engli^h'i^peaking s^truards . . .all are pre^i* 
ent on the Frenrli Line, Why not makr 
full u^e of the prericnl ujodt^rale r:iti»s 
to Europe^ and of thi*. '^eeure, eonifort> 
pbl*; tra%td service? See your loeal afEeni, 
Frenrh Line, 19 State St^ ISrw York City, 

TIM DE FRANCE^ April 8 and 2^ * PARI^ February JO, March 4 and 21, April 15 ^ CHAMPLAIN> Fthrnary 1ft. 



Marrb IK April 1 and 22 



LAFAYETTE. March ]K 



R0( H AMBEAi:. Mareh 2S 



il'hi^H \vritimj fa Furivcfi Ltsit pi*'iJSi' mrttfiVn A'olttmV Btf4tWji 



February • 1933 
★ ★ ★ 

Labor Unfurls Its Battle Flags 

An authorized 
INTERVIEW with 

WILLIAM GREEN 

President, American Federation of Labor 

By Chester M. Wright 
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WiUtam Green 



^ THERE are words and phrases that flash around 
the world and sdck in the minds of men inspiring 
dismay, courage, or fright, as the case may be. 

Out of the recent American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion in Cincinnati came the words. "Forceful Methods" 
spoken by President Wilham (jreen in the midst of what 
has been described as the most "fighting speech" of his career. 
He was speaking for the six-hour day, the five-day week and 
higher wages. 

"What does he mean?" has been asked in many quarters 
many times since the words were spoken. 

From Labor s G.H,Q. in Washin^on has come nothing 
but silence. Is it a silence of portent? Are plans being made? 
Is Labor to adopt some new strategy? What are forceful 
methods"? And when will they be put into operation? 

I went to President Green to ask these questions and to 
^?et permission to quote his answers; to say that I proposed 
to discuss here the work of the convention on condition that 
the product should meet his approval, so that there might 
be something of finality and authority about this review of 
the work of the Cincinnati convention. The fact that this 



A COPY of this interview was shown to a 
leading indufitnalist, a man who has known 
and worked with Mr. Green, 

"I don't believe a word of it," he said. 

He wa^s justified, because it is a new 
William Green and a new Federation of 
Labor that speaks here 

review is published is the indication of his agreement. 

Although President Green s militant address struck the 
nation as the dramatic highlight of the convention, it seems 
well at the beginning to pomi out that it was only one part 
of a program more sweeping in its intent to modify the pres- 
ent ordei than any program ever adopted by .\merican labor. 

But to learn at once what might be learned about "forceful 
methods'' and what these may mean to the nation, I asked: 

"What are the * forceful methods' you had in mind when 
you addressed the convention?" 

There has, as I have said, been only calm and quiet from 
labor's headquarters since the convention. It continues; and 
in this wise: 

"Lahior has no secrets as far as prindpies are concerned/' 
said President Green, "But labor, with all due deference to 
the opinions and the rights <>f others* does not need to confide 
its plans and its strategy to a world, much of which labor re- 
gards as bitterly hostile and menacing, not merely to or- 
ganized labor, but to the millions of working people. 

*'In Cincinnati T said many things in addition to the as- 
sertion that, to obtain a measure of industrial justice through 
the 30- hour work- week and generally higher rates of wages, 
we were ready to resort to * forceful methods.* If I were alone 
in saying those words, if I stood by myself and declared that 
it was my per?;onal intention to use 'forceful methods/ it 
would mean little, I am certain th^t great newspapers fulmi- 
nated and criticised and c<mdemned because I spoke the 
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minds of millions of Americans^ the hopes of those same 
millicms and the unyielding determination that is in them. 
I spoke their resentment ajiiainst three years of unemploy- 
ment which, for them has never been *around the corner/ 
but always in their hearts to make them ache, in their minds 
to strike fear, in their midst every moment^ threatening them 
and their loved ones. 1 said only what millions would say, 
could they but be heard ■ That i^ why those who are much 
clos^er than I am to the heart of finance and industry ex- 
pressed astonishment and fear, 1 know that those* who have 
exploited our people and doomed them to this unexampled un- 
employment have a fear of retribution and I ask. 'Why not?* 

Labor gave plenty of time 

"TME American trade union movement ha^ been patient. 
It has not clutched at the throat of Covemment. It has not 
chased after false gtHis. It has not lost its head. It is not now 
losing its head. The situation is just this: 

**We gave Government every opportunity to produce a 
remedy. We gave management every opportunity to produce 
a remedy. We gave finance every opportunity. We went into 
conference mth employers at the request of the President 
when the depression, as it is so foolishly called by many, was 
yet young. We agreed to refrain from drastic action if em- 
ployers would refrain from drastic action. We would not dis- 
turb wage rates if they would not. It was so agreed. Authori- 
ties somehow assumed that the condition would pass. 

"If anyone doubts that employers long since have for- 
gotten their promise and that they have reduced wages in 
almost every industr>^ let him consult a dozen authoritative 
sources of statistics. 

'^American wage rates have, in all but a few lines, been 
destroyed. Worse than that, more than e[e%Tn million Amer- 
ican breadwinners have no work, have had none for months 
and have no prospect of getting any. Is it only workers who 
can understand the meaning, in our homes, of such a con- 
dition? Can counting houses not understand its meaning, 
even a little bit? 

*ln addition to these millions of unemployed, other mil- 
lions are working part time — a day, two days, three days a 
week. Tlie whole living standard of those still at work has 
been changed. Finally, after three years of suffering we, the 
organized workers* declare to the world, 'Enough; we shall 
use our might to compel the plain remedies withheld by those 
whose misfeasance caused our woe,' 

"I cannot understand why that should cause surprise. 

"Our movement is and has been constructive. It is and 
has been loyal to our free iniititulions. It is American. It be- 
lieves in the American structure of government. It believes 
in democracy. It is hostile to Communism and to Fascism. It 
is and will remain American to the core. But that is no reason 
for tolerating abuses that have all but wrecked everything 
that has made America a nation apart from other nations- 
a nation where a man could have a chance in his own right. 

"We shall light with ever>* legitimate weapon at our com- 
mand to restore the kind of America in which a man can 
have a chance in his own right. There has been a fear that 
we are in earnest. Lt4 me use this opportunity to double- 
rivet the assurance that we are in earnest. The measure of 
our earnestness is the measure of the hunger of those who 
have no work and no food, of those who are being cast into 
the streets and driven to the gutters in exhaustion at the end 
of a long and futile search for work and economic safety. 

".\merica cannot be a nation of outcasts and remain Amer- 
ica. It cannot be a nation of workless men and remain 
America. We shall bring back work and safety or give every*- 
thing we are and have in the effort. Let me make that plain. 
And I see no reason why every thinking, sane, sensible Amer^ 
ican, be he banker, lawyer ^ manager, engineer or leisured 
loafer should not join us in that endeavor. Do they not see, 
loo. that a workless America is safe for none? 

"But I add this; 



"We shall not reveal our plans until we determine that the 
time is ripe. We are not planning to engage in a conflict for 
the sake of being beaten by the forces of greed. We shall want 
every friend and every right-thinking American to help but 
we do not intend to forewarn the money- fat enemies of 
America who, through one device and another, have wrung 
from the people such a proportion of the fruit of their toil 
that they are stranded in a motionless sea of unemployment- 
If there are thoa* employers, and there always have lieen, 
who will not listen to labtir's case, who will not recede from 
the pinnacles of autocracy' and domination, let them hug 
to themselves whatever fear they wish to picture. We w^ill not 
disillusion them and in the end we will tear down their pin- 
nacles if we can. For we shall stxin be on the march. We may 
fail, we may return more bedraggled than we are. with 
America more sunk under the crushing weight of injustice 
than it is, but we shall have fought and every couiagrous^ 
hopeful, justice- loving American will ha%^e had his chance to 
struggle for the glory and welfare of his country and those 
institutions that were intended by the founding fathers to 
guarantee the right 'to pursue happiness' without being hope- 
lessly outdistanced in the race. 

"In Cincinnati I said certain other things which I should 
like to rejx*at- They help to make clear what I mt>st certainly 
want every American to understand— that American lal»r 
has not suddenly gone wild, that it has not gone revolution- 
ary', that it is today precisely the saine latxjr movement it 
was last year and the year bti'fore and, for that matter, the 
same movement that it was ten yvzxs before. We have simply 
come to what we are determined shall be the end of the road 
of suffering. Here we take our stand and here we light, per- 
haps such a battle as no labor movement has ever fought 
before. We shall fight a battle for restoration, for happy 
homes, for great safeguards that shall take from the pillag- 
ing bands of exploiters the weafions with which they have 
stricken down our millions. We are out to end legalized rob- 
bery in the United States. I am aware that this declaration 
may sound harsh. Why not? Can anything be harsher lo the 
privileged than the words 'there is no work' are to the un- 
employed? 

Prefer the conference melhod 

"WE do not want battle. We prefer peace. And if the great 
employing interests of the nation, the great financial barons 
who rule so much of industry — those who have authority— 
will sit w^ith us tomorrow in a great national conference in 
which all shall bt* determined to agree upon that which is, in 
the common judgment, best for America, we will withdraw 
every utterance (if militancy. We will command n.i mobiliza- 
tion, we will perfect no plans for combat. I can with authority 
and assurance say that for all lalxir. 

"But where are the leaders of industry* to stand forth and 
say, *Let us come together to adjust these wrongs?' Where 
are the p(>litical leaders to summon them to mt*C!t and solve 
the nation's ills? They are absent today, as they have bcTO 
through the years. From the hills of their encampment the 
great dominating figures send back only silence. We have had 
enough of that. Those whose stomachs have never writhed 
in the pain of hunger have no right to counsel patience. We 
are hearing today the counsels of the great millions. 

"1 said in Cincinnati, spt^aking of the work -week of 30 
hours, that 'this great reform will he given to us in response 
to reason, or we will take it through force of some kind/ 

"I said also that 'we shall fight, not with physical violence, 
but with our economic strength' and I said that *so far as 
1 am concerned, I shall arouse the fighting spirit of the men 
of labor/ 

"It has been said that the words I have used *do not sound 
like William Green.' but all of my life has been sfx-nt in ayn- 
tending against the forces of avarice and grml. If I prefer 
the council table I but follow the course preferred by all 
labor. We prefer the council table, but we do not shun the 
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battle field* I am a coal miner and I wonder if Americans 
have forgotten the epic battles of the United Mine Workers, 
I have not shunned battle when only battle could decide an 
issue against unreason, 

"We can find no reason among the great employers* We 
cannot find representatives of the great, dominating interests 
who will gather at the council table to right the great wrong 
of unemployment and who will adjust the wages of our work- 
ing millions so that we may have economic recovery and a 
maintained economic balance. Therefore, I am ready to lead 
the hosts of labor into a battle which we are determined to 
carry to the last possible ounce of our strength, not for the 
sake of conquest, but for the sake of justice. 

"In Cincinnati, to quote again, 1 said: 

" *ln making that fight we are making the fight for the 
nation itself. We are making the fight for the women and 
children. We are making the fight for honest, able-bodied 
men who want to earn a decent living for themselves and for 
their families/ 

"That is all there is to it National salvation hangs upon 
that issue. 

"In Cincinnati 1 said that we would select "those who are 
most ready to fight, we will make them the spearhead in this 
effort, we will draw the line of battle and we will carry the 
struggle to the door of industr>^ and of management^ until 
the battle is won/ 

"I think that is enough about that phase of our pro- 
gram. We shall fight. We 
shall choose our weapons and 
our time. We shall determine 
our tactics. Our opfxinents 
did not consult us as to time 
or tactics when they reduced 
wages and threw millions into 
the street. Today we consult 
only workers and we plan to 
keep our own counsel/' 

New thoughts 

FOR myself, I have ob- 
ser\'ed 17 conventions of the 
American Federation of La- 
bor. I have been privileged to 
know much that was in the 
minds of leaders in most of 
them. Not in all of these con- 
ventions has there bt*en that 
strange stirring underneath 
that marked this most un- 
usual gathering. Not in any, 
save the convention of the 
year of war, when a war-time 
Pr&sident came to deliver his 
message and no man knew 
what might be the supreme 
adventure just ahead. In this 
Cincinnati convention there 
was that intangible, impal* 
pable stirring underneath^ as 
if no man might be knowing 
what adventure would en- 
mesh him in the coming day. 

The convention went 
through its days of work, 
routine- like, rousing to little 
except condemnations of un- 
employment and talk of 
drastic action against the con- 
ditions out of which labor be- 
lieves it grew. A jirogram of 
vast consequence was adopted. 
No labor convention in all 



.American history has ever presental a set of declarations and 
plans for action aimed so vigorously at the heart of the ex- 
isting order as did this convention. These demands were 
adopted without fuss. When President Green unfurled the 
battle flags, however, the convention rose eft masse, with re- 
sounding and prolonged cheering. When another speaker. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., in an address, quoted an assertion that 
the present order is doomed, the convention by vote ordered 
that address printed as a pamphlet for distribution. Similarly 
when John R Frey laid bare banking control of industry. 
I cite these instances to show the temper of the delegates, 
most of whom have been rated as conservative men. 

American labor has fought hard 

THE truth is, howeyer, that American tabor has never 
shunned fights. The records of American unions are filled 
with battle stories — hard-fought battles that have brought 
broad-shouldered men to the top. While European labor has 
more or less fulminated with resounding phrases and the 
patter of revolutionists, American labor has said httle, 
formulated few prescriptions for social ills, and has fought 
fiercely in factories and shops. Now, along with its fighting 
it is doing some formulating and it is suggested that America 
had better look into these prescriptions as well as pay atten- 
tion to the "forceful methods" war-call. For, in the prescrip- 
( Continued on page 46 1 
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Business Fostered Bureaucracy 



By G- C- MILLER President, Doclfijc Maiiufactii ring; Corporation 



TESTIFYING Ix^fore the shannon Committee 
investigating government competition with 
business, Mr. Miller made the charges which 
are the basis of this article 



are facing a condition in 
^^our national life which is 
rapidly sapping men's morale 
and ypsetting the economic balance. For 
this condition, industry, business in gen- 
eral and chambers of commerce are 
largely resrxin^ibkv I'niess they change 
their position, the liberties. pri%'jleges 
and responsibilities which the builders 
of this republic held most necessary to 
the de^'elopment of a ^jreat nation will 
be entirely swept away. 

The founders of this nation were prac- 
tical men. There were among them no 
theoretical economists, nu sickly senti- 
mentalists. The things they knew» they 
knew because they had tried them and 
succeeded or failed in the trying. 

Out of the wisdom gained from hard 
experience they set up the fundamental 
principles of government under which 
this riation rose to world leadership in 
prosperity, happiness and social welfare, 

Equality of opportunity was, in their 
mind, the prime element necessary to 
develop a great and prosperous nation. 

They believed also that the least gov- 
erned were the best governed; that man"s 
liberties should be expanded; that he 
should be free to fashion his own des- 
tiny, and his reward should only be 
limited by the limits of his ow^n inven- 
tive genius, initiative and industry. On 
his head also was responsibility for his 
failure. 

They recognized tlie line of demarca- 
tion betwt^n governmental and non- 
governmental functions. Never could 
they have visioned as governmental the 
running of a dairy farm, the buying and 
selling of wheat, the manufacture and 
sale of steel furniture. 

Under this theor>* of government, out 
of a wilderness and a handful of people 
w^as developed a great nation and a great 
people. There w^as developed a great 
agricultural nation, and then an indus- 
trial system that remade the world, that 
raised world standards, enlarged world 



aspirations and developed in this coun- 
try* a strong, virile, independent and un^ 
beatable ficople. 

This was the result of the wisdom of 
the founders and our adherence to the 
jjrmciples they proclaimed. 

Gradually and very insidiously, wr 
have depaned from the fundamental 
principles which made us great. The 
Government departed from its purely 
governmental fu net ions. It embarked in 
enterprises which w^ere the peculiar prov- 
ince of private capital and injected itself 
into the personal lives and liberties of its 
citizens 



An 



emergency 



WHEN the great war came, the Govern- 
ment took charge of the activities, 
the energies, the initiative— the very 
thoughts and habits of men— and did 
this overnight. Immediately was bom 
a stern autocracy. We all gladly ac- 
cepted this condition as a necessary war 
measure, thinking that this was an 
emergency condition and was to exist 
only so long as the emergency existed. 

The war is over, but the condition 
remains. Our Government ttxlay is an 
autocracy of bureaus and their weight 
and ixiwer is growing at an astonishing 
rate. The republic of our forefathers is 
broken down and the autocracy of the 
bureau is in the ascendant. 

One of the most striking evidences of 
this is the rapidly growing tendency of 
Government to go into business in com- 
petition with its taxpaying citizens. 

The Government today is a manufac- 
turer, a converter, a wholesaler and a 
retailer. It competes with private capi- 
tal in transportation, in farming; it nins 
grain comers and pegs prices. It builds 
ships or furniture or clothing or any 
other thing it desires and competes with 
you and me. This competition is bad 
enough but its iniquity is magnified by 
the fact that it is unfair competition. 



In the costs of private business, big 
elements are insurance, depreciation, 
taxes and sufKTvision. In most govern- 
mental business activities none of these 
cost factors is considered. The costs are 
there, however, and the Government 
sells the thing it makes or handles at less 
than cost and the citizen who is grad- 
ually being robbcKi of his taxpaying 
ability makers up the difference. 

In this way the Gnvernment has built 
and is building a tax-eat rng machine 
which is deliberately destroying tax- 
paying mechanism and. should it con- 
tinue, means destruction of industry and 
de*it ruction of tax sources. 

But the entire blame does not rest 
with Government. Business men and 
chambers of commerce have gone to 
Washington and asked Government to 
make navigable urmavigable rivers; to 
make farmableunfarmable land; to build 
and maintain canals and railroads; to es- 
tablish superfluous shipyards. Business 
men have flocked to Washington for as- 
sistance from the Department of Com- 
merce on problems which were their 
own problems. 

These and other imixjrtunities have 
strengthened the hands of the bureau- 
crat and confused the mind of the legis- 
lator. 

Business must change its ixisilion, 
stand on its own feet and fight its own 
fight. It must realize that the Govern- 
ment can help one group only at the 
expense of another group who are stand* 
ing on their own feet. 

"Prosperity is just around the cor- 
ner/' but unless we can return to the 
theory of the founders of this Govern^ 
ment, it is a far corner. If wx* can return 
to fundamentals and i>ermit the natural 
laws of industry* initiative and intelli 
gence to work, and the laws of supply 
and demand to operate freely, then, and 
only then, is the j')rf>s|Krity corner near. 

Theie has been at times in political 
circles, the call for return to the prin* 
ciples of JefTers«>n and Jackson, The 
party newly elected has the opportunity 
of their generation to return this Gov- 
ernment to the principles of Jefferson 
and Jackson, tti frc^e the Gov^emment of 
its extra -governmental functions, re- 
move the shackles from business, remove 
from industry its unfair competition and 
return us to the prosperity which is our 
natural heritage. 



what's Ahead in Washington 

W. M. KIPLINGER Qives Ymi the Washingt&n Picture 



Dear Mac: 

YOU ASKED about Washington confusion. Yes, there's 
much of it just now, more than I have ever seen since the 
early days of the war. And there will bt^ more of it under the 
next administration, despite the fact that the Executive and 
the Legislative will be under controE of a single party. 

The reason for this outlook is that actually legislation 
and administrative policies are not dictated by parties, but 
by groups of influence. I don t mean merely the visible 
phenomena of "blocs" in Congress, I mean rather the groups 
of organized influence throughout the country. 

It is an erroneous habit to regard Washington as a political 
entity, functioning by and of itself. It isn't any such thing. 
The whole governmental institution commonly known as 
"Washington" is just a focal ix)int for a thousand different 
influences extending not out from here but in to here. It 
isn't a closed corporation. The President, the leaders in Con- 
gress, and the political wire-pullers connected with the parties 
do not sit down together like a corporation board of directors 
and decide what to do about everything. In one sense they 
are like puppets, and the strings which move them are pulled 
from elsewhere. This is not said in a sneering or disparag- 
ing spirit. It is only factual. And it certainly isn't any- 
thing new. 

In observing and appraising Washington, remember this: 

Washington does approximately what the country as a 
whole requires it to do. It is not a free agent. Washington 
does not lead and should not be expected to lead. It is always 
a follower. If something occurs which makes you think that 
a government official has taken the lead, it is because he 
is following a set of ideas or suggestions generated else- 
where, under circumstances unknown to you in your particu- 
lar locality or your particular sphere of contacts. This is 
why you should always be moderate in either praise or blame 
of Washington. It isnt Washington; its the country. 

There's a very practical point in all this. If you want 
to .keep a level head on Washington, if you want to look for- 
ward a bit and determine what Washington is going to do, 
you must pay less attention to the public utterances of 
public men here, and more attention to the utterances of 
great organized groups of business, or social, or farmer, or 
labor, or other interests. These are the forces which make 
and prevent legislation. If you observ^e carefully what these 
groups are doing, what they are thinking, what they are 
planning, you will know what Congress and the President 
and the Cabinet are going to do. 

I'm not talking vaguely, or philosophically, or through my 
hat. I'm giving you the substance of what some people might 
consider a professional secret 

There are, roughly, two kinds of technique in Washington 
reporting. One is to cultivate the well-known public men 
and to rei)ort what they say or think. Another is to culti- 
vate the little-known but highly influential spokesmen for 
various business, labor, farmer, or other groups, regardless 
of whether these be called "leaders" or "lobbyists." The latter 
technique is more productive and illuminating. 



TO FOLLOW up the preceding corn- 
Group ments let me give you my profes- 
I n sional appraisals of some prospective 
xnilliences shifts of influence among various 
major groups in the future. 

Professors* The "professors" represent the most spec- 
tacular new development in the sphere of Washington in- 
fluence. I refer not only to the group of Columbia University 
professors who are intellectual buddies of Mr. Roosevelt, 
but to many other academic men who are working at first, 
second or third hand with Mr. Roosevelt. 

The conventional Washington habit is to sneer at "Roose- 
velt's professors** as formerly at "Hoover s engineers." This 
is particularly the situation around the Capitol, due largely 
to the [xjlitical ineptitude, clumsiness and impracticality 
of certain young professors who came bumping into Wash- 
ington to "represent" the President-elect, 

I happen to be among the minority of Washington lay ob* 
servers who believe the professors will be a good influence. 
They will get their heads bumped by the practical politicians, 
but they can and will contribute things of value. 

Farmers. The farmers as a class have great influence, but 
the three organizations w^hich represent the farmers (Farm 
Bureau, Grange and Farmers' Union ) have steadily lost in* 
fluence. Reasons are these: They are divided among them- 
selves. Unless something is done, the influence of farm or- 
ganizations will continue to diminish. 

Labor* The influence of organized labor will increase 
tremendously in the next few years. The labor unions have 
lost ground, by every standard, up to the approximate pres- 
ent. They have tried to be *'good boys," and they feel tliis 
hasn't gotten them anywhere. So now they are up and com- 
ing again, not exactly mad, but very determined. They will 
have a big legislative program this year, and they will make 
good progress in laying the groundwork for ultimate adoption 
of much of it. The program is semi-radical, but it embraces 
many points on which conservative industrialists themselves 
will look with favor. 

(Editor's Note: Mr. Ktplinger, as an objective and 
dispassionate reporter, seems to agree with some of the 
points of view set forth in the interview with William Green, 
published on Page 13 of this issue.) 

Chambers of Commerce. The whole chamber of commerce 
movement, which is headed up by the Chamber of Com* 
merce of the United States, has lost support during the past 
two years. It has also lost influence due to the tendency of 
business interests to split up into different groups, the pro- 
motion of new organizations, with the idea of doing the old 
jobs better and of carrying on new projects, many of which 
are impractical The force of business sentiment is dissipated 
meanwhile, 

I am inclined to think the U. S. Chamber and the busi- 
ness organization movements have now passed the low point 
of influence and will move forward from now on, provided 
tliey will do more single-shotting, more focussing on cer- 
tain pressing problems, less scattering of business affairs over 
a wide field. 
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This Session 



Tins session of Congress, up to 
March 4, will not fmish much legisla- 
tion. It is impc:)rtant mainly bt^cause it 
_ affords indicatians of how sentiment 

wifl dLVt'lop in ttie next a^ssion. 
Some of the is-^ues which will not be settled at this ses- 
sion are the ftillowmg : Budget balance, tax increase^ inflation, 
prohibition re(>eal, beer, domestic allotment, railroad re- 
form^^, anti-trust liberalization, Muscle ShoaK St. Law- 
rence, tariff, war debts. 

In February it wilt seem at times that some of these pieces 
of legislation are about to be cracked through. Members of 
Congress will give out statements to this effect. But don't 
bt^ieve them. They are merely expressing their hopes, or 
kiddir^g some of their anxious constituents. 

Watch Washington news closely in February for another 
reason. It shows the trends of things in the succeeding sr)ecia! 
session. True, the administration will be different, but this 
doesn*t make any revolutionary change in the programs of 
the groups who are for or against certain legislation. 



Debts and 
Inflation 



IF WE can adjust debts suOkiently 
we don't need inflation. But big 
scale debt adjustment is difficult. So 
there's a defmite swing of sentiment 
tt>ward inflation. 
I feel about 6t)-40 sure (no more) that something re- 
sembling inflation will develop in this country toward the 
middle or latter part of this year The anticij)ation of it is 
likely to cause a "jisychological expansion'* some lime this 
spring. This would mean a rise in stock pr ices, in low grade 
speculative Ixind prices, and in commodity prices. 

If a 'little spring briom'' develops, it will raise the ques- 
tion as to whether it is temjKirary or permanent. I doubt 
whether it will be permanent. I believe it will be followed 
by a decline in the late spring or early summer, when it 
becomes apparent that there are still great uncertainties. 
It seems a good deal safer to count on the sure beginnings 
of business improvement next fall, and to lay plans on this. 

You are piuzzled, perhaps, by all the current talk about 
inflation. So am I, so is everylxjdy. Let me emphasize this: 
No one has any perfectly clear idea about precisely how 
inflation is to be brought about, Inflation'' is a loose 
term, meaning different things to different pe^ople. It means 
primarily liigher commodity prices, whicli in themselves 
would cause higher prices of stocks and the dei)reciated 
speculative bonds. By hiX)k or cr(K>kp Congress is determined 
to raise commodity prices if it can. 

We already have the basis for inflation. There is ample 
volume of money, credit and capital. But it is congested. 
It doesn't flow. Its owners cling to it for safety's sake. 

The talk about inflation, the gestures toward inflation, 
the "threat'* of inflation may actually cause a circulation 
which will produce inflation, without any big defmite piece 
of legislation to bring it about. There are strong possibilities 
of this, and I would advise you to watch the situation care- 
fully in February and March. 

Meanwhile don't let your mind get fixed on the certainty 
of any one of the various different brands of pro|X)sed in- 
flation by the congressional legislative route. 



Inter'^Regiiiim 



THE interim between the Hoover 
and RtMJsevelt administrations is a 
very bad thing just at this time. It 

has meant a loss of six months in 

the develoi^ment of new policies. 
Congress is just milling around. Each party passes the 
buck to the other. Plenty of leaders think they know what 
ought to be done, but they can't get it done. 

Besides, there s a vast uncertainty in Congressional minds. 
They don't know which way business is going to jump. They 
don't know whether the situation requires drastic or semi- 
drastic remedies. So they are content to wait. 



DBBTS actually are being adjusted 
- rapidly in most lines. This will 

Mortgages continue despite inflation pos^ibili- 

ties, but if inflation comt*s it will 

slow up debt adjustment. 

Farm mortgages deser\'e fmi attention bt*cause tiiey are 
typical of debts whose current payment is most diflicult or 
imtK)SsibIe bt^rause of low prices. Farm nK)rt gages are going 
to be adjusted on a wide scale, whether or not we have in* 
flation. Fuli Ileal prtrs^suie will do it. 

The trend of ijolitical tx>hcy is definitely toward making 
the (iovemment, through an expanded and reorganized Fed- 
eral Farm Loan System, take over a targe profK)rtion of farm 
n and make temixirary adjustments in current pay- 

nii rmg certain classes of private mortgage lendets, 

notably uisurance companit^s, throw portions of their mort- 
gage obligations into this government system. The trend is 
toward making Federal Land Bank bonds equivalent to gov- 
ernment bonds. This will not apply to the Joint Stock Land 
Banks, which are essentially private institutions, like national 
banks, subject only to a little government su[>er vision. Many 
of the weak Joint Stock Land Banks are to be eliminated 
from the mortgage lending machinery of ttie future. 

Details of how this rwirganization of the whole farm mort- 
gage system is to be arranged are now being devisc^d. 

Insurance companit^s and otfier lenders are already moving 
t(ward voluntary adjustment of their soft mortgages. 



Domestic 
Allotment 



THE domestic allotment plan will 
not pass this Congress, but in mild 
form may i>ass the next Congress, 
This is not abstjfutely certain, how- 
ever, for opposition is strengthening. 
None of tlie farm organizations are very enthusiastic abtJUt 
the domestic alloinienl plan in particular. They are ftjr it 
**in principle/' By "principle" they mean higher prices. If 
some other plan or some other development will yield higher 
prices, the domestic allotment scheme will die quickly. 

Within six months there will be a new burst of emphasis 
on acreage restriction, on credit pn^sure to accomplish this, 
even on having the Go%^ernment buy up (jr leas** certain mar- 
ginal lands which should be taken out of production of cash 
crops. Thought is already beginning to move in this direction 
of a fundamental long-range policy. Signs of it will come soon. 
Farm organizations made a great mistake by thinking orig- 
inally they could get domestic allotment through this session, 
and in putting on it energy which they should have applied 
to legislation for getting their mortgagee adjusted, 

Naturally all the mortgage lending agencit*s, and the busi- 
ness interests atliliattiJ with them, are strong fijr domestic 
allotment, for it might make gotxi their mortgagts. They 
are acting primarily in their ow^n intercut, secondarily in 
farmer interest, 

Sitisfactcjry farm relief isn't ever going to be accomplished 
by any single remedy. This is so obvious that it may st^'ni 
silly to say it, but many people still think in terms of a 
simple political remedy. 

The "farm problem" will be with us for at least a genera- 
tion. Efficient farm lands will gradually push inefficient farm 
lands into forc*^1s, or grazing, or something else. Alter ten 
years or more of this land restriction busintss, llien we shall 
begin to look with more favor on irrigated lands, merely be* 
cause they are efficient and controllable. 

At present such a belief is heresy among the orthodox 
agricultural thinkers. 

Land near cities will maintain its value, generally speak- 
ing. Cities are bound to become not larger in population but 
larger in their areas or residential zones. Industrial workers 
must and will get out of congested quarters, attaching them- 
selves to small plots of the soil, so they may have two legs 
to stand ujMin, instead of one as at present. 

Shorter work periods, which are inevitable, will become 
an influence in maintaining value for land near cities. 
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Social i:£ed 
Credit 



SOCIALIZED credit is another 
name for government banking. It k 
not too early to see that government 
banking, already grown out of the de- 
pression, will stay with us and increase. 
This is a pet thesis of the radicals. Vm not talking from 
the angle of the sentimental radicals, who hope to see cer- 
tain things accomplished, but rather from the angle of hard 
facts as these fit into a picture and suggest a trend. 

Spend a solid week talking to fifty or sixty representative 
public officials, members of Congress and business leaders, 
[licking those who are generally recognized as fairly conserva- 
tive. You will find that they deplore the extension of the 
use of public credit, and that in principle they are opposed 
to it. But on the heels of such comments, they will go on to 
say that for ct^rtain objects it seems essential to plan on 
further public credit. They are thinking primarily in terms 
of the emergency, but many of them are thinking of the po^i- 
emergency period of economic rebuilding —the next ten years. 
In practice and fact, therefore, government banking will ex- 
pand. 

The best example of this trend lies in the farm mortgage 
field. The Government will never go as far as to monopolize 
this field. A large share of the business will be left to private 
lenders, mainly insurance companies, but the Gt)vernment's 
share will increase. Also the hodge-podge of multitudinous 
ftirms of government loans to farmers, some of which are 
diametrically opposed in what they seek to accomplish, must 
be put into orderly organization. 

Look at the R.F.C. Its lending powers will be liberalized 
slightly by this Congress, and more by the next. 

Look at the new Home Loan System. True, it is not func- 
tioning satisfactorily, but it is established, and it never will 
be abolished. Over a period of years it will be expanded. 

And watch in the next year or two how the Government 
will pay for the suspension of marginal farm lands. 

The big idea always behind government banking in one 
form or another, though not always specified in the step-by- 
step procedure, is this; Capital and credit (the two being 
different forms of the same thing, and merging into one an- 
other at a vague zone) are forces which control, limit and 
expand various sorts of enterprises. By controlling capital 
and credit, you can force certain developments, either de- 
sirable or undesirable. If we are to have any sort of economic 
planning (and we are, probably in the form of industrial 
groupings, supervised by the Government), we must have 
more social control over the credit function. 

At this point, the Government always steps in with some 
form of direct government competition. This does not sup- 
plant private initiative, but it acts as a regulator and ^'forcer," 
This has always been the development in governmental af- 
fairs and it always will be, not only in other countries when 
socialism is more advanced, but also in this country, where 
recognizable and ticketed socialism has made little headway. 

There's more to the theory than this, but I'm only giving 
you the high points. 

How is all this **leaning on the Government" to end? Will 
government credit break down? I don't know. All depends on 
whether the government credit is put to **wise** or "^unwise** 
uses, whether the objects are ^'economically wasteful'* or 
**economicaUy justified.'' 

Most of the R,F,C. lending to date has been wise, in my 
opinion, despite criticism from both radical and conservative 
quarters. Public credit has merely done what private credit 
should have done and failed to do. There isn't any dissipa- 
tion of the total volume of credit. It is merely routed through 
new channels— government instead of private. 

The necessity for more centralized control of credit (with 
a growing measure of governmental supervision) is one 
influence toward extension of branch banking, which is bound 
to come by the overwhelming force of economic circum* 
stances, quite regardless of the temt)orary opposition of va- 
rious interests which seek to stem it by restrictive legislation. 



Budget 
Picture 



■ HERE'S a little thumb-nail sketch 
of the budget situation for 1934, 
the fiscal year starting next July L 

It shows how we haven't yet begun 

to balance the budget. 
Estimated net deficit, without any allow- 
ance for paying principal on public debt is $ 491,00€,000. 
—Then add war debt payments, which are 

figured in budget, but which won't come 50O,0CX),0C)O. 
—Then add some new appropriations for 
R.F.C. relief loans to states, also for 
Farm Loan System, and other new things 
not in budget, making easily . . . , , 500.000,000. 
Thus the now-indicated deficit for 1934, 
without allowance for new revenues to be 
voted, is pretty close to $1,500,000,000. 

— Ofl^sets by new taxes and economies: 

=We shall extend the gasoline tax . . . . S 137,000,000. 

We shall not do much of anything else 

aljout new revenues at this session. 
—We shall make a few governmental econo* 

mies, but at the outside not more than 300,000,000, 
-So this leaves the 1934 budget oil balance 

at end of this session by at least .... SI. 000,000,000. 

-Roosevelt administration must wrestle 
with a billion dollar deiicit 

—Higher income taxes may yield . . , . $ 200,000,000. 

—Beer in 1934 will yield at outside , , . 150,000;)0(). 

— Whiskey and wine taxes can't get under 
the wire during fiscal year 1934. 

' New series of selected or special excise 
taxes seems probable, as substitute for a 
general manufacturers' sales tax, at outside 400,000,000. 

— Even these liberal estimates of yields and legislative pos- 
sibilities do not balance the budget. 

— Government economies can be made in small amount, but 
not by any big total, such as $500,000,000. I don't believe 
the Roosevelt administration will dare cut veterans' ex- 
penditures by anything like $300,000,000. Nor will it dare 
tackle the Navy with any large slashes. 

—So Roosevelt probably will yield to the temptation of 
segregating the "capital outlays," *'loans," etc., into a 
"special budget," which will kxik technically balanced, but 
which will not be actually balanced. 



ROOSEVELT program disclosed in 
Afri \>r inaugural address March 4, Sf>ecial 
Alter Mar. ^ session around late April, getting into 
action around middle of May, stay- 
ing in session most of the time till 
late fall Look for much wrangling, for the Democrats are not 
a unit, and they cannot be whipped into a unit in a single 
year. Patronage will be a major force by which Roosevelt 
will persuade. Congress will not give "dictatorial powers" to 
the new President. Congress does not work tliis way, except 
in a great crisis, such as war. It is possible, but not probable, 
that we are headed toward such a crisis. Tariff revision need 
not be expected on any wide scale this year. Adjustments 
on account of imports from depreciated currency countries 
will be left to the Tariff Commission. New lending ixjwers 
for the R.F.C. Agitation for government licensing of busi- 
ness, accompanied by revision of ant i -trust laws, letting in- 
dustry groups get together on cooperative programs. Inflation 
of some kind in the fall if business has not already caught 
fire. Meanwhile a wave of advocacy of inflation, followed 
by another wave of newly discovered old fears about it. 

Yours very truly. 
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AAILES FROM CHICAGO MiLL5 FROM CHICAGO 

The St. Lawrence route from Chicago to the Gutf of St, Lawrence has large power value because of lake 
regulation and concentrated drop. It contrasts with the gradual slope of the Lakes to Gulf route 



The Case For . . . 

By Col. WM. NELSON PELOUZE 

ChairmatiplHinoisCommissiou.Great Lakes- St. Lawrence Tidewater Ass. 



^/ IT WOULD be dimcult to vis- 
'^Li oalize adequately the benefits 
▼ that will accnie to the cities and 
states bordering the Great Lakes, as 
well as to the great interior of the 
LJnited States, when the St. Lawrence 
River is open to through navigation for 
deeij-draft ocean-going vessels. 

The cities on the Great Lakes will 
then become ocean ports. More than 
85 per cent of the vessels of the world 
w^ill be able to ascend the St, Lawrence 
River and enter the Great Lakes. The 
nnanufacturer^i and farmers of the Cen- 
tral Wc^st will then be on an c*qual basis 
so far as cost of transt>ortation is con- 
cerned with their seaboard comj^elitors 
the markets of the world. 
The 40XJ()OX)00 people who live adja- 
cent lo the Great Lakes are practically 
landlocked, so far as having access to the 
ocean is concerned. This vast population 
is enthled to buy and sell in the markets 
of the world and should be privileged to 
do both at the lowest possible cost in 
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transportation. The oiiening of the Pan- 
ama Canal severely penalized the farm- 
ers and manufacturers in the interior of 
the United States. It costs a manu facturer 
in Chicago more to ship his product to 
the Atlantic G>ast than it costs his sea- 
board competitor to ship the same prod* 
uct to San Francisco by way of the Pan- 
ama Canal. It is a singular coincidence 
that tlie great Central West should have 
thus been afflicted when this extensive 
area probably paid the greater part of 
the cost of building the Panama Canai. 

The same is true to a corresponding 
degrc^e in regard to the harbors along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. The interior of the 
country pays, through governmental 
taxation, a large part of the cost of 
maintaining these harbors. In spite of 
this the opposition to the ratification of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway emanates prin- 
cipally from these sources which are ex- 
erting every influence to prevent the in- 
terior of the United States from having 
the sama acc^s to the ocean and world 



markets which seaboard cities now en* 

The St. Lawrence Seaway means 
ocean-going vessels. It means the long 
deep water haul the cheapest in cost of 
transportation. W'hat the Panama Canal 
has done for the Atlantic, tiie Gulf and 
Pacific Coasts, the St. Lawrence will do 
for the great interior of the United 
States, 

From the head of navigation on Lake 
Michigan to the Atlantic Ocean is 2,500 
miles, all an active water highway. The 
Ihousand miles between Chicago and 
Buffalo carries the busiest inland marine 
traffic in the world. The volume of com- 
merce over the thou^^and miles from the 
.*\tlantic Ocean up the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal has made Montreal the second 
largest port on the North Atlantic Sea- 
board. 

It is authoritatively reported that 
125,000,000 tons of water freight origi- 
nate on the Great Lakes annually. More 
than 100.000,000 tons have passed 
through the Ekrtroit River in a single 
season of navigation, a greater tonnage 
than passed through the Panama Canal 
in the first nine years of its operation. 

As a further indication of what might 
be expected when the St. Lawrence pro- 
ject is completed, the rcfcords show that, 
in a singk^ year, the ships that passed 
through the locks of the St. I^wrence 
( Continued on page S9 ) 



Lawrence Seaway Proiect 



The Case Against . . . 

By R. H. AISHTON a airman. Executive Committee, 

Association of Railway Executives 



^/ TO E\^RY suggestion of ex- 
penditure, whether it be large 

^ or small, by Government or by 
individuals, these questions may fairly 
be applied: 

Can we afford it? 

Do we need it? 

Let's apply these questions to the pro- 



posal that the United States, jointly 
with Canada, build the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, a deep-water transportation 
route from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Great Lakes. It is proposed by a treaty 
between the United States and Canada 
to construct a 27-foot channel from 
Montreal to the Great Lakes, which will 



accommodate ocean-going vessels hav- 
ing a draft of not more than 24>'2 f^et* 
This treaty was signed on behalf of 
both countries in July, 1932, but has 
yet to be ratified by the Canadian 
Parliament and the United States Sen- 
ate. 

The first step toward answering the 
question, ''Can we afford it?** is to ap- 
praise the cost. There we run into a 
somewhat bewildering maze of esti- 
mates. The first and probably the low- 
est is that of the Joint Board of En- 
gineers in its report to the International 
Joint Commission, That report esti- 
mated the cost at $543,429,000. of 
which the United States would pay 
$272,453,000. 




Section I — Mary*s, Sl Ctalr and Dciyoit Rivers^ rotalling US 
miles, A U. S. task to dctpiJti the channels to 27 feet and provide a 30 
foot Iwk at the Sfjo, Cost is $36,500,000 of which $14,000,000 has been 
authorized or appropriated and much of it spent iti deepening tu 25 
feel as pnnided in the Rivers and Hadxir,s Bill of 15,10, 

Section 2 — IVcltand Ship Canal, 25 miles long. Completed by Canada 
at a cost of SUfcl.DOO.OOO and opened August 6, 1932. Jt is 27 feet deep 
with seven locks. 

Section 3 — T!ii>usniid FA'tands Section , 67 milc5. Deepening of channel 
to 27 feet i?* almost completed. The U, S. is spending $46I,0U0 ami 
Canada $? 72,000. 

Section 4 — Inh'rnaiimiat Rapids Section, 48 mile?i. Ratification of 
Treaty neces^sary to carry out construction, U. S. to provide major 



tion of 27-foot channels and other works involving navigation and also 
ihe power faciliiics on the American side to develop 1.100.000 horse- 
power. There will be luo dams» three ,10- foot locks and eight miles of 
canal and two power houses at each dam. one in Canada and one in the 
Ll S. The U. will spend $215,492,000 and Canada $59,250,000. 

Section 5— Canadian wafers, 6B miles. The iS-mileBeauharnois 
Channel, 27 feet deep, is more than three-quarters completed. Candida 
will spend $82,954,000 installing two .10- foot locks at the eastern etid of 
Beauharnois and building three locl^s and a three-mile canal at Lachlne. 

Section 6 — Mantrca} io Father Fobii, 340 miles. Between Montreal and 
Quebec, 159 miles. Cajiada has already providcti a firiit class channel 
.10 feet deep. Deepening to 35 feet will be completed in 1934, From Que- 
bec to rather Point the channel is 35 feet deep. 

(Note: Treaty altucation of costs, ^stiiaatcs fjy Juini Hoard of Engmeers.) 
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It is well to rcmrmtxT, however, that 
exiJeriHiCf tells us thai preliminary en- 
gint\'rinjii t-^iti mattes are generally too 
low. The Panama Canal was t^timaled 
to cost $160,(MJ0,000 and did cost S533,- 
000,000; the Suez Canal estimate was 
S30JKX),fKH) and the cost was S80.rX)r>.- 
(K¥). It h proiKible that Ihe Sl Lawrence 
work will cost us twice what the en- 
]?ineers fi^re. 

Estimates may be too low 

MOREOVTiR, other engineiring esti 
mates have jjlaced the cc*st much highe! . 
Hugh L. C<x)|>cr, builder of the Dneiper 
hydro-elt^clric plant in Russia, put it at 
Sl,350.CK)f).rKK), Other estimates have 
bt^n ST12,0CWX)(t by Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton of the Brtxikings Institution 
and SL054JXM:M.)00 by E. R Goodrich, 
consullinj^ enjiineer. 

I cite these hgures only to show that 
the International Juint Commission's 
figures of the primary costs are almost 
certainly far too low and that the ulti- 
mate cost to ihe AmeriGan taxpayer will 
probably be much liigher. 

There are otlier costs with which we 
must reckon. 

It will re^iuire at least eight years to 
construct the waterway, Throughout 
this period, money will be disbursed in 
advance of the prtxluctive period. So 
we must figure on interest during con- 
stnJCtJon» recognized in the accounting 
principles of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a proper charge against 
capital costs. U|3on the basis of the Gov- 
ernment's estimate of original cost, this 
interest, at four i:>er cent for half the 
period of construction, would amount 
to 543.592,480 for the United States. 
Upon the basis of probable cost as de- 
veloped by experience with other similar 
projects, it would be doubled. 

Within the United States, there are 
seven important harbors, located on the 
Great Lakes. These are Chicago. Mil- 
waukee, Duluth'Superior, Detroit, To- 
Cleveland and Buffalo. There are 
three others in Canada. A reliable esti- 
mate indicates that it would cost $175,- 
000.000 to make these seven cities ac- 
cessible for vesa^ls of 241'^ -foot draft. 
The re]:)ort of the Joint Board of En- 
gineers makes no allowance for this type 
of expenditure. So we get these figures 
of what the people of the United States 
must pay. 

Based Upon f.stiimfr 
€in'crttmr»^'t Btiim&if Bn^tfd upon 

of Ortffittiti i ntt /■ r/^j-rii'Miv 

$272,453,0Of) Ori^nal Cmt $544,906,000 
4:i592,48(i Interest during 

Construction %7JM,960 
175,000.000 Cost of Im- 
proving Harbors ITn.fWi.OfJO 
$49L045;4aO Toial SS)77t rtKL9t]0 

Of course, the waterway must be 
cared for, operated and maintained. 
Estimates indicate that it will cost each 



year 52.500,000 to operate the locks and 
canals, one-half to tK* b<>me by the 
United States; Sl,500,0fX) to maintain 
the channels, one-half to be borne by the 
United States, and S500,(X)0 to main- 
tain the ten harbors, seven -tenths to be 
borne by the United States, since seven 
of the ten principal harbors are in this 
country. If money sjient for costs is 
deemed to be worth four per cent, with 
the addition of one per cent to take care 
of depreciation, we have this showing 
as to annual charges to be borne by our 
(xxjple : 

$24,552,274 Annual Interest 

Charge $40,354548 
L25<),(X)U Operating Cost 

1,250.000 

750,000 Maintenance of 

Channels 750,000 
350^000 Maintenance of 

Harbors 350,000 

S26,9C)2,274 Total $42,7a4,5't8 

Let me ask again the question. "Can 
wc afford it?" 

Do we need the wateway? 

WITH these figures before us, and with 
a recollection that this country has to 
deal with a rapidly mounting deficit 
and that its budget can be balanced only 
by drastic extension of taxes, what an- 
swer can we make except '*Mo"? 

But suppose we qualify that question 
by saying, **No, unless there is over- 
whelming proof that the United States 
really need.s the waterway?" 

That brings us to our second ques- 
tion, "Do we need it?" 

The St. Lawrence Commission has 
estimated the capacily of the waten^^ay 
at 30,000,000 tons a year. A careful 
estimate shows that the available ton- 
nage will not exceed 10,500,000 tons, of 
which, 5,500,000 tons will come from the 
United States and 5,000.000 tons from 
Canada. Sixty per cent of the tonnage 
is expected to be grain. 

Advocates of the waterway lay great 
emphasis upon the sa%in^ to producers 
t>f grain. The State Department quotes 
the assertion that the waterway will re- 
duce the carrying charge to Eurof>e by 
six cents a bushel But in August. 1932, 
the grain rate over existing water fa- 
cilities from the head of the Lakes to 
Liverpool was eight cents a bushel, of 
which 4? 4 cents a bushel was charged 
for the haul to Montreal. How can the 
waterway save six cents a bushel out of 
the existing 4V.> cents to Montreal? 

But even assuming that the channel 
is operated to full capacity and that 60 
per cent of the tonnage is grain, it will 
not carr>' more than 10.000,000 tons of 
grain from the United States, or 333,- 
300.000 bushels. Even if there is a sav- 
ing of six cents a bushel, the annual sav 



ing would be less than S20,0(W,000! The 
best estimate, however, is that the canal 
would not handle more than 68,900,000 
bushels of grain from the United States, 
thereby, on the six cents a-bushcl 
theory, effecting a saving to the grain 
interests of S4. 134.000. Ih)w much 
should be added, if anything, for savings 
on traffic handled other than grain, we 
have no way of tstimating, but it is 
certain that it will not approximate the 
annual c*)st to the taxi>ayers of the 
United Stales. 
Another way of kwjking at it: 
U the waterway were to carry 333,- 
SfW.fXH) bushels of grain, the entire 
revenue at existing rail rates would be 
S26,t^,000. If the canal handles 68.- 
90O.(XXJ bushels, as seems much more 
prtibabie, the revenue at existing rail 
rates would be $5,500,000. It will 
seen, therefore, that the Government 
could save a great deal of money if it 
would pay these sums to the railroads 
for hauling the grain. In this way ship- 
pers would pay nothing in the way of 
transportation costs, the taxpayers 
would be substantially Ix^nefited. and 
the railroads now sorely in need of rev- 
liiue would not lo^e the traffic so neces- 
sar>* to their continued existence. 

No one can dispute the public s right 
to have whatever means of transijorta- 
tion it thinks it needs and can pay for. It 
would not be proper to base oppfK*itiijn 
to the St. Lawrence Waterway solely on 
the hardship to the railroads, yet it is 
fair to point out that the w^alerway 
would be closed to traffic for i>erhaps 
five months a year and that the rail- 
roads would be exfKfcted to stand ready 
to supply transjxirtation for that five 
months while a subsidized competitor 
would get the cream of the business the 
other seven months. 

Compel idon for the railroads 

THERE is no need for this additional 
service. The railroads are fully equipped 
to handle all this tralTic, It does not ap- 
fiear that the demands of commerce will 
soon outgrow existing rail facilities. But 
if they shtmld, the railroads will, as in 
the past, increase their facilities to meet 
demands. 

Admittedly, the waterway will oper- 
ate in competition with the railroads. It 
seems unfair to put through a project, 
the construction cost of which w^ll be 
borne from the Federal Treasury, w^hich 
will bf* operated without restrictive rate 
regulations and which will pay no taxes, 
in competition with the railroads, which 
are privately owned, w^hich are regu- 
lated, and which are paying 5300,000,' 
000 a year in taxes. 

It must be remembered that the proj- 
t^ct contemplates an enormous increase 
in the tax burden of all the people of 
the UniltKl States for the benefit ^if any 
benefit there be— of a particular section. 

It should be remembered, in ap- 
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praising the benefits to the grain pro* 
ducer of the Northwest. that» for a 
period extending from 1922 to 1926 in- 
clusive, the United States exjxjrted 23.9 
per cent of its production of wheat and 
wheat flour equivalent, while Canada 
exported 75,3 per cent of its production 
during the same period. Why should all 
the people of the United States make 
this contribution to subsidies for only a 
portion of the people of this country, 
and to even greater subsidies for the 
Canadian producer? 

A broader aspect of this entire ques- 
tion .has to do with the principles of 
equity and with the Government's atti- 
tude toward the citizens of the country. 
It is an essential function of our Federal 
Government to protect our citizens and 
to administer justice. It would seem 
equally imix)rtant that oor Government 
should see that it deals justly with its 
citizens and to see that justice is done 
between citizen and citizen. This ques- 
tion has to do with the providing out of 
general tax funds for an additional 
transportation facility, and it has to do 
also with the collateral issue of power 
development on the Saint Lawrence. 

The position of railway executives 
with respect to development of any 
transportation facility in competition 
with them has been frequently stated. 
They have refused to be placed in a posi- 
tion of opiKisition to the development 
of any form of transportation which 
pays its own way and is needed by the 
public. 

Discrimination against railroads 

IT SHOULD be pointed out, however, 
in connection with the proposed Saint 
Lawrence Waterway that, of all the in- 
terests in the United States, the rail- 
roads alone are prevented by law from 
operating thereon. This is obviously a 
discrimination against the railroads. 

It is also true that in the proposed 
Saint Lawrence Waterway the Govern- 
ment is to take tax funds collected from 
all the people, including the railroads, 
and to spend these funds for the alleged 
benefit of a few of the people. Does this 
not violate a sound general principle in 
government — that revenues raised by 
taxation from all of the people should 
not be used for the benefit of some of the 
people? 

As to the collateral issue of power 
development, the expenditure for power 
development in the international sec- 
tion of the Saint Lawrence River is es- 
timated at something more than $100,- 
000,000, one-half of which is to be paid 
by the United States Government. A re- 
sfKjnsible engineering firm, after careful 
investigation, has , indicated serious 
doubt as to the economic feasibility of 
disposing advantageously of that part 
of the electric power available for use 
in this country. In any case, the project 
will result in a loss or in a profit. If it 



results in a loss it will be at the expense 
of all the people. If a profit is derived, 
the question arises as to whether our 
Government should go into business for 
profit in competition with its own citi- 
zens* Furthermore* the estabiishment of 
a great system of power lines emanating 
from the international section, if usc^d, 
will aff(>rd a substitute of government 
power for private coaL Thus the coal 
industry will be adversely affected and 
the railroads be deprived of a substantial 
quantity of tonnage. 

Rail executives oppose 

RAILWAY executives unanimously 
supported the railways' brief in op|XJSi- 
tion to the ratification of the United 
States-Canada treaty for the construc- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence 
Deep Waterway presented to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations in No- 
vember. 

Certain railway executives had at va- 
rious times, mostly some years ago, ex- 
pressed opinions that the proposed 
waterway might benefit some sections. 

Most of these opinions were expressed 
when economic conditions were quite 
different from those of today. Wheat, 
which was expected to be the mainstay 
of the waterway, was still a vital item 
in the exports of the United States. Since 
then Canada, Argentina, and Australia 
have constantly striven to increase their 
output, and the importing countries of 
Europe have* by tariffs and quota reg- 
ulations, endeavored to cut down their 
imports. In the opinion of many stu- 
dents. United States export of wheat 
may soon become negligible. 

The evident superficial benefit of 
bringing the ocean a thousand miles 
inland has been kept constantly before 
the public. This superficial view is at- 
tractive, and only a carefully reasoned 
analysis, showing the tremendous cost 
of the promised benefits has brought 
home to many the conviction that these 
benefits will cost too much. 

The absolute necessity that ocean 
steamers coming into the Great Lakes 
must have inbound as well as outbound 
cargoes would induce imports of such 
goods as pulp wood and iron ore at cut 
rates, to the serious injury of those in- 
dustries in Wisconsin and Michigan. If 
the present import of sugar from the 
Pacific by the Panama and Erie canals 
is further increased by low freight rates 
of competing ocean steamers into the 
Great Lakes, hoping to recoup by full 
cargoes of export wheat, the sugar beet 
growing states will be injured. The tre- 
mendous cost, the uncertainty of the 
amount of traffic, the competition of 
low^wage foreign ships with existing lake 
vessels, and the increase in taxation, 
has convinced railway executives and 
others that complete study should pre- 
cede action looking to ratification of the 
treaty. 



Let me summarize the points that 
have been developed: 

L The actual cost of the Saint Lawrence 
Waterway in all probability will be much 
greater than the estimates show and upon 
which jusiiftcation is babied 

2. Due to these under-esti males and to 
other factors, there is certainly no sound 
reason to anticipate that the alleged savings 
from trans portal ion service can be realized. 

3. The costs, whatever they may prove 
to be. will be borne in large part by tax* 
payers and thus establish a subsidized scr- 
vice competiiive with the rail carriers, from 
the use of which the rail carriers are pro- 
hibited by a definite legislative aciion. 

4. The tonnage diverted to this artificial 
and subsidized highway — 

(a) if as great in amount as claimed by 
proponents, will result in unjustifiable in* 
jury to the railroads of the United States; 

lb) if less in amount than claimed by 
proponents, tlien, of course, the project fails 
of justification* 

5. The Iran exportation service to be of- 
fered by this proposed waterway will be 
an incomplete ser\'^ice, limited — 

(a) by climatic conditions to 614 or 7 
months out of the 12; 

(b) by the purpose to handle business 
on through haul only, disregarding local 
service, and therefore m]l compel the rail- 
roads — 

(a) to ''stand by" with unused equipment 
and watching a subsidized competitor take 
the cream of the traffic during its operating 
season ; 

(b) to be ready and fully equipped to 
serve when winter closes the waterway and 
railroad operation is diflfiajlt: 

fc) to servT all who cannot use the ser- 
vices of this subsidized competitor. 

6. There is no present or prospective need 
for the proposed additional duplicate ser- 
vice, since— 

(a) There are no sound reasons to an* 
ticipate that there will be any savings in 
costs to be realized— our firm conviction is 
there will be none whatever; 

(b) existing facilities are adequate, de- 
pendable, efficient and afford full com- 
munity, all -the -year- round service* 

fn addition: 

7. The proposed project will result in a 
tax-free, unregulated transportation agency 
competitive with heavily taxed and regulat* 
ed railroads. 

8. It will involve the use of public rev- 
enues raised by taxation of all the people, 
for the especial benefit of a part of the 
people only and to the detriment of com- 
peting sections, and thus violates a sound 
general principle in government, that rev- 
enues raised by taxation from all the peo- 
ple should not be used for tlie benefit of 
some of the people only, to the detriment of 
the others. 

To this opposition to the Saint Law- 
rence Waterway, and for the reasons 
enumerated^ the railroad executives have 
unanimously agreed. There is no dissent. 

It seems then that the answer to the 
two questions with which I began this 
article is *'No." 

We do not need the Saint Lawrence 
Waterway. 

We cannot afford the Saint Lawrence 
Waterway. 



Cooperation Simplifies the 




Tenants in the new Commerce 
Building will have no truck 
handling of less-than-carload 
freight shipments 



A battery of freight elevators 
connects the upper floors with 
the Freight Termina! below 



shippers' Job 



A NEW idea in freight handling which is expected 
'iLj to save millions of dollars for merchants and manu- 

T facturers and to result in indirect savings for all 
citizens has recently been put in operation in New York. 

Under the plan, the merchant or manufacturer will no 
longer have to send his less- than-car load shipments sepa- 
rately to the freight station of each railroad over which his 
goods must travel. All his shipments, regardless of the road 
or roads over which he wishes to send them, will now go to 
the Union Freight Terminal, run cooperatively by all the 
railroads entering the metropolitan area, including northern 
New Jersey. Similarly incoming freight will be brought to 
the Terminal This service is expected to cut trucking costs 
in half as well as reduce the number of trucks on the streets. 

This new plan is expected to have a national significance 
as similar schemes may be adopted in all large cities. 

The new Terminal is housed in the Port of New York 
Authority's Commerce Building designed by Abbott, Merkt 
& Company, and built by the Turner Construction Company. 
It occupies the block bounded by Fifteenth Street^ Eighth 
Avenue, Sixteenth Street and Ninth Avenue, one of the larg- 
est in Manhattan. 



SAVINGS of millions of dollars in the 
costs of handling less than carload 
freight are prophesied as one ben- 
efit from the new Inland Termin- 
al, operated jointly by all the rail- 
roads entering the metropolitan 
New York area 



The Inland Freight Terminal occupies the ground floor 
and basement. Above are 15 stories, comprising some two 
million square feet of floor space, for lease to manufactur- 
ing, storage^ wholesale and other business enterprises. Total 
rental income from Terminal and commercial space is ex- 
pected to amortize the initial investment in 25 or 30 years. 

Tenants in the commercial space will have no truck hand- 
ling of less-than-carload freight. It can be shipped and re- 
ceived by freight elevators connecting with the terminal on 
the lower floors. Those who use trucks for local deliveries 
or services, however, will be served by four truck elevators, 
two at each end of the building. These elevators, reached by 
through interior driveways, are 17 feet wide and 34 feet long, 
with a capacity of 40,000 pounds. 

On each floor, immediately adjoining the truck elevators, 
are truck lobbies three feet lower than the main floor level and 
large enough for trucks to drive off the elevators and to maneu- 
ver into proper loading position around the edges. In this way 
24 trucks can be loading and unloading at once on each floor. 




*iCm«i>D AVtftILL UttM 

Each of the 15 floors has a lobby where 24 trucks mmy load or unload at once 




Our Inquiring Taxpayer ★ Na 2 ★ he learns there are in the Treasur>' Department archi- 
tects— not to speak uf Ihe hundreds of architectural engineers — draftsmen, clerks and accountants. 
_ He thought of Alexander Hamilton's business as made up of vaults and kegs of gold, stacks of bonds 

and adding machines. The figure in the lower right foreground, in the venerable derby and ptaid 
trousers, is an architect taxpayer himself, who innocently submits a plan for his home-town Federal 

^^L__ building. His impression of his reception has been graphically caught by our artist. 
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Charting the Course of Business . . . 



We Advocate an immediate and dtuslk Te due lion of govern- 
mmtal expenditures by abolhhm^ uselei^s commi'ii^ions and offices, 
cmsalidaiing deparimtnis and bmeaus. and dimimting extrava- 
gunce, to ucvomplhh a mving of not le:>s than 25 per cent in the 
cost of Federal Governinent, and we call upon the DimioCTatic 
party in the states to make a zealom vpait to achieve a ptopm- 
lionate result. 

— from the 19;i2 platform of the Democratic Party 

Cut costs; don't increase taxes . . • 

it THE air— in Washini^ton at least — is full of talk of new 
taxes, of sales taxes, of lu w t xcise taxes, of increased income 
taxes, of taxing still lower incumes. 
But must we have new taxes? Let's look at some figures: 
The expected expenditures for this fiscal year, ending 
June 30 next, are $4,268,000,000- The budget for next year, 
recently submitted to Congress, proposed expenditures of 
$3,974,000,000. So reduction of $294,000,000 was proposed. 
President Hoover recommended additional reductions of 
S 184.000.000. Thus reductions of $478,000,000 have been in- 
dicated to Congress by the Executive. If the sinking fund and 
other ordinary receipts available for retirement of the debt, 
amounting to $534,000,000, are excluded, he stated, there 
would remain a deficit of $307,000,000. We need, then, to 
find $307,000,000 to accomplish these things: 

Avoid a deficit. 

Avom NEW DEBT. 

Avoid additional taxes. 

And all three are highly desirable. 

Can we save this $307,000,000? We can. The action of the 
House upon the appropriation measures which it has recently 
passed indicates that more savings can be found. Savings 
throughout all departments and independent establishments 
of the Government are still possible. Savings in the Veterans' 
Administration alone, yet to be appropriated for, could easily 
equal the $307,000,000, without cutting a single dollar from 
payments being made in behalf of those who incurred dis- 
abiJities in war service. 

The appropriation bills as they pass through the Congress 
can and should be cut below the budget proposals. 

It may be argued that the estimated receipts for the next 
fiscal year include problematical payments on the foreign 
debts. On the other hand, they do not include the possible 
receipts from the tax on beer and these would offset any 
likely cut in foreign payments. 

The threat of new taxes is always an evil thing to business. 
It IS today a menace to the country. If tax talk should stop 
and the best efforts of Congress, the administration and the 
public be put upon the task of balancing the budget without 
new taxes, recovery from the depression would be materially 
aided. 



How many business concerns in this country would wel- 
come the thought that a ten per cent further cut in expenses 
would take them out of the red? 



Can we soak the rich? 

it IN all the discussions of how to balance the budget there 
are still hopeful souls who think that added taxes on incomes 
are all we need. 

'Take it out of the rich corporations and the rich indi- 
viduals. They*ve got something left." 

Perhaps so, but it's a dwindling something. Look at some 
figures for 1931 incomes (and 1932 was worse than 1931) ; 

Of the 493,000 corporations which filed returns in 1931, 
only 170,000 or about 35 per cent showed net income. That 
net income was only a little more than $3,000,000,000, or 
about 8175,000 each. In 1929 net incomes were reported by 
269,400 corporatitjns totalling $11,653,000,000 or nearly 
$400,000 each. 

If 1932 were markedly worse than 1931, how much more 
can be squeezed out? 

Individual incomes totalling $25,000,000,000 were re- 
ported for 1928 and the Government took 51,160,000,000 of 
that in taxes. 

Incomes reported for 1931 totalled $12,231,000,000 of 
which the Government tcx^k $240,000,000. 

How much more can be squeezed out of incomes earned in 
1932? 

Soak the rich? Maybe, but it might be well to find out how 
many rich there are. 



The "Why'' of the Leading Article 

* WHY should Nation's Business publish the interview 
with William Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labor which leads this issue? More than one business man 
who read the proofs of this article has asked this question. 

The answer is that Nation's Business has no desire to 
advance Mr. Green's views, no desire to endorse his ideas 
as sound or his plans as practicable. 

What Nation's Business does want is that organized 
business should get a clear view of this new move of organ- 
ized labor, should understand its plans and policies. And how 
get them better than in President Green s own words? 

Killing a thing by words • . . 

it ONE can frighten this country with a word. Call a thing 
a "bonus" and we dub it evil; call it '"adjusted compensa- 
tion" and we take it to our hearts. A "dole" is a fearsome 
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thing; as "unemployment relief* wt? m'Ay swallow it. 

Whoever called the session of Omgress held after the 
quadrennial choke of presidential electors and before the 
ll^nt'w Conj^ri'ss convened, the "lame duck" session, dealt it a 
^■deadly blow. 

Without thinking, the public mind has come to accept the 
phrase as an argument and the "lanK- duck" st»ssion seems 
^Moomed. 

\'et one man who serv^ed in Congress for 14 years and 
who has hdd honorable place in Kovemment before and 
l^since then« writes us that there is much to be said in favor 
^■of the "lame duck" session. 

He doesn*t believe that the Twentieth Amendment, which 
seems rapidly on its way to adoption, will either check 
^■filibusterinij or prevent legislation against the declared w^ill 
~ of the public. 

As to filibustering we are less likely to be hurt by what is 
not done than by what is done by the Congress, 

As to unwise legislation, he asst*rls that there is no **single 
illustration in our history where the lame duck* session did 
anything unpatriotic or discreditable:* 

How many men simply argue that anything labelled 
'lame duck" must be wrong and let it go at that? 

How many men have thought the question evt^n part wny 
through? 
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Taxes hit everybody . . . 

if THE way taxes strike an average man, who may think 
he is almost passed by when the tax collector comes around, 
s shown by one man s computation of taxes paid during a 
0-day period. It is: 



Automobile 


$3.56 


Income 


3.04 


Pipe, imports estimated 


1.55 


Admissions 


M 


Gasoline, Htate and federal 


.60 


Checks 


.26 


Tobacco, smoking 


A$ 6 


Candy, ejstimaied 


.08 2 


Oil 


.07 


Cigarettes, one pack 


.06 




.02 7 




$10.11 5 



'he macliine helps us all 



This comes to 6.7 per cent of his income. If we prorate the 
stalment on his income tax, and the automobile tax, the 
percentaj^e would still be 2.9 and that, he explains, would be 
iowur than average since he uses more gasoline, w^th its high 
tax, in the other months. 

If he could include the percentage of his rent that goes into 
taxes, and the other items on which there is no direct tax. 
he would find that he pays a large proportion of his income 
into the tax coffers. No man can escape the tax collector! 

I 

^BA' THOSE who would frighten us with the domination of 

^Hthe machine, the "technocrats" who see an advancement in 
power production so fast that we cannot keep up with it, who 

^Vtelt us of the horrors of "technological unemployment," seem 

l^to forget their history. 

Let's go back nearly 500 years to a medieval Europe. In 
all the centers of learning, monasteries chiefly * were copyists 
producing one at a time a new edition of a book. In that 
way only was the heritage of learning passed on. Perhaps 
a thousand, perhaps five thousand, men labored at the work. 
Then Gutenberg somewhere in the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century printed a book from movable tyj>es and all over 
Europe, skilled copyists complained of "technological unem- 
ployment" and mourned the passing of art and craftsman- 
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Moreover, they asked, what sense could there be in mult I 
plying books? How many men in Europe could read if you 
gave them a book. Bui the civilized world learned to read and 
books couldn't tumble from the press fast enough. 

What diffidence except perhai>s in degree between that 
situation and tht^ one technocracy is warning us against now? 

Take another instance nearer to today, Arnold Elennelt, 
the novelist, WTiting in his diary in 1899 reports a ride in a 
friend's nt^w motor car. 

lie asked rhe friend why he did not have pneumatic tires 
and was told : 

*'Bti!ause I hey cost £40 the set and will last only 3 .000 
miles which works out at 3d. a mile which is too expensive." 

And Bennett adds prophetically, "Twenty years from now 
that will seem quaint." 

It does. Now a tire for $10 runs 30.000 miles. And the 
world absorbs a numlxT of tires that couldn't have bi'en 
dreamed of in 1899. 

But **technocracy" might have told us that a tire with 
teii times more mileage at one-fifth the cost would have up- 
set civilization. 



The good in teclinocracy • . • 

if WE w^or^hip words in this coontry. Sometimes we make 
devils, sometimes angels, of them. Elsewhere we call attention 
lo the way in which the epithet "lame duck" was a substitute 
for all argument on the date of the mcretings of the Congress. 

So "techn(K:racy" came and the word was in everyb<jdy's 
mouth. Of a sudden we developed a "technophobia/" the 
machine would destroy us all unites we abolished the price 
system. No one seemed quite clearly to connect the two but 
everyone was ready to beJieve it. *Tor alt the Athenians and 
strangers which were there spent their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or hear some new things.'* 

Technocracy as a fetish seems to be waning. It was the 
Outlook, edited by Alfred E. Smith, which brought tech- 
nocracy into the public consciousness. It was the same editor 
who later distK)sed <3f it by saying: 

I think it is a fine thing thai a groap of young men should be 
studying these pmblems in their laboratorieii and libraries, thai 
ihey should be skeptical about present conditions, and that iht y 
should have iht? nerv^e, independence and the originality to tackle 
the great pmbim of reorKanizinjj the entire gfnernment and the 
social and economic jitnjcture under which wc live, . . . On the 
other hand< when it comes to di^cfjverinj^ entirely new principles 
which are going to chanije human nature overnijjht I refuse to Kt-*t 
excited, and choose rather to believe that the Bible was right when 
it said that there is no new thin^ under the sun, 

Mtich of the flurry and stir over technocracy was due to 
the nervous state of Uie counir>\ What gm^d there has come 
from the discussion has been an awakening of public under- 
standing of the machine and its accomplisliments. What 
harm has been done has been in a tendency to destroy con- 
fidence in our future. 
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a new Dase 



it THIS country and Canada product^d 1.2(M),r)()0 passenger 
cars in 1932 — an impressive tigure if taken by itself, a de- 
pressive figure when put alongside the 4»800,000 cars made 
in 1929, a drop of just about 75 per cent. 

The high mark of registrations of cars was 1929 when 
23,121,589 were licensed by the states. Last year this dropped 
to 21,045,000. a km of nine p^r cent. Indications are that 
1933 registrations will show a still more rapid decline. 

Certain things stand out from these figures. One is the 
great sj^eed in the drop of new-car production as compared 
with the slow drop in car registrations. In other words the 
piling up of older and older Gars, ia i^XTOce, 
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end. It may be that the production figures of 1929 were abnor- 
mal, that they indicated that abused word "overproduction/' 
But they were no more abnormal on one end than the figures 
for 1932 were on the other. The American public is not going 
to be satisfied for long with 1,200,000 passenger cars a year. 

Give back confidence —not the overconfidence of 1929 
when all men were ''Get-Rich-Quick" men, but sane Ameri- 
can confidence — and we shall see such a buying of cars as 
this country did not see even in the livelier years. 

Nevertheless, the leaders of the industry are not waiting for 
that. If you could look into their heads you would probably 
find that they are not wondering when 1929 will come back, 
nor what 1935 will be like, but intensely interested in how to 
get all the business there is in 1933. 

Sometimes the beginning of the future is the forgetting of 
the past. 



sermon on sellin 



ig . . . 

•k BUT any industry, automotive or any other, can't get 
business by waiting for it. Business must be asked for, battled 
for. 

Here's a sermon on liow not to do business : 

In a large city late the other afternoon two men walked 
into an automobile sales room. Each was a car owner, each 
owned a car of a different make but in the same price level 
as the car on sale. One was an engineer, the other an average 
man in his knowledge of what g<^s on in the vitals of an 
automobile. The new model that interested them stood 
proudly on the floor. Various members of the sales staff stood 
at ease in various parts of the room, talking with each other, 
or just thinking. 

The two men looked at the new car, opened the doors to 
see the seating arrangements and the instmment board; 
lifted the hood and looked at the engine while the engineer 
pointed out some things to his friend: the engineer stooped 
and looked under the car to see some device. 

Then the two walked over to a chart showing body models 
that hung on a nearby wall. 

Then they walked out, having spent some 20 minutes. And 
not a soul had spoken to them! 

There's a sermon on how not to do business. 

"But that^s not typical" you say. Isn't it? Rack your 
brains and think if youVe ever been treated that way. Then 
wonder if any of your staff is overlooking a chance. 



Comparing stock prices . • . 

★ INFLATION of stock (Wall Street) prices reached its 
apex in 1929 and hundreds of charts have been printed since 
then to show how great was the fall. 

Inflation in stock (Jive J prices reached its apex in late "19 
and early '20. How great was the fall thereof is indicated by 
two paragraphs from Wallace Farmer of December 10 : 

The B. F. Weeks Duroc Jersey boar sale, at Laurens, Iowa, on 
November 21, drew a large cmwd. The entire offerinj^ was sold 
at an average of $15.70, While the average was not high, yet it 
was one of the best bidding crowds that we have seen ibis year. 

The ''farthest north'* for buying and selling at unheard of 
prices for hogs njimmated in two sales of purebred^a Poland 
China sale tn Januar)% 1920, by Lester Glover, who sold 46 head 
for a total of SI 26,000. at Kansas City, and a Duroc Jersey sale, 
in February, 1920, held by Ed Kerns, at Stanton, Nk-b., when he 
3old 45 head for $109,000, 

Varied Americans . . . 

# NOTHING could have been more typically American 
than the triumvirate that held the center of the stage at 
Albany, New York, on January 2. 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt, retiring Governor of New 
York, and about to become President of the United States; 
Dutch by ancestry, but son, grandson, and for all I know 
great, great to nth degree grandson of Americans; Episco- 
palian by birth. Harvard by training, all that's traditional in 
America. Never poor but always ready for public service. 
Related in some fashion to Astors and Delanos. If there is 
an aristocracy in the United States he belongs to it, 

American? Of course! 

Alfred Emanuel Smith, born on the lower East Side of 
New York — "educated in parochial schools," the record goes 
no further. Irish and Catholic — hh mother a Mulvehill. his 
wife a Dunn. In politics almost before he could vote and in 
politics ever since. Four times governor of the slate of New 
York and once a candidate for President of these United 
States. 

American? Of course! 

Herbert IL Lehman, about to be sworn in as Governor of 
the state which has more money and more people than any 
other state in the Union; cultured Jew— educated at Wil- 
liams. Bom with opportunity, he made money before he be- 
came a member of the family banking Arm of Lehman 
Brothers. Helpful in a dozen forms of charitable and social 
work, including the National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People. 

American? Of course! 

Dutch, Irish, Jew. 

Protestant. Catholic. Hebrew. 

But all Americans w^hether they are Democrats in New 
York or Republicans in Iowa. 
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IN THE early days of the depression, there was a wide- 
spread feeling that it was all a state of mind and that if we 
could all break into a smile at the same time aU would be 
well 

Somehow the plan didn't work. Perhaps w^e couldn't all 
smile together. But no one can doubt that there is a mental 
factor in depressions and in booms. 

The year 1933 is finding a new mental state among busi* 
ness men. They have stopped living what might be called 
a ^'comparative'" life. 

The phrase "when things get back to normal" is heard 
less often. Instead men are saying: 

"Given what w^e have, with what lies within our reach how 
can we make the most of it?" 

Suppose we should all forget 1928 and 1929 and forget 
what prices were then and how magnificently orders rolled in. 

Perhaps we'd all be better ofl. 

One way to inflate prices . . • 

if THE French have a way for it. The French farmers want 
relief and want the members of the French Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies to know, so they propose that legisla- 
tors be paid in wheat, 40 tons of wheat in lieu of a salary. 
The French farmers argue that the statesmen would soon 
realize how poor priced a commodity is wheat and perhaps 
undertake to raise the price of wheat. 

Our farm bltx: statesmen might try it. If city representa- 
tives were paid in wheat, at what the farmer thinks it*s worth, 
say $1 a bushel, or 9,000 bushels for a year's salary, and 
wheat was actually selling at 40 cents a bushel we might have 
such a flood of farm relief and price fixing measures that 
wheat would be grow^n in city streets and back yards for the 
sake of the bounty. 

But the price of hogs and iron and copper isn*t satisfac- 
tory. Payment in pigs (live) and pigs (iron ) might stir legis- 
lation to aid them. 

The idea is limitless. 



No Business Can Escape Change 



A new home refrigeralor imo^ solid c:irbon dioxide |20 



mnds a week) as a rcfripcranL The principle's al;?o htm% 
applied l(j ice cream cabincls. display caries far hundlint; 
If ozen foods^ etc. , . 



A new electric refrigeration sysu*m for truck-t. Htora^e boxes, 
etc., stores up cold much a ^lora^e balttTy dues eftxtricity. 
Trucks so equipped, "charged"* at m^hl at off-peak raiei. are said 
to keep a constant lemperaturc for 15 hours or more. . . . 

An old railroad safety device \% adapted to highway use in 
an emergency road flare which ^rds stalled vehicles against col- 
li^tion. It bums 20 minuter, ser\'es also as illumination. . . . 



Oesigned for safe, cheap, frequent 
iransporiation on railroad main 
lines, a new torpedo ^shaped, alum 
inum. motorized vehicle i^s now in 
service. Sixty feel long, it carrie- 
42 passengers, i^ air-conditioned, 
roils on steel tirKf. nibbtT rush ion 
ed wheels, . 

Copper's now being made in thin 
sheets, weighing as little as an ouncf 
to the square f<:>ot, through electro 
Imposition. Readily Ixindcd to other 
terial^ many uses are foreseen 
for ii— roofings container lining, 
pipe wrapping, etc. . . . 

Addition of a small percentage of 
ber>'llium to copper has produced a 
new, extremely hard, noncorrodinj: 
alloy. Possible uses; nonsparkin^ 
looH electric power tran^s miss ion, 
valve sprinijs in steam power trans- 
mission, etc, . . . 



NEW protluets are of more than usual ini' 
port an ce in times like the present, for in 
many cases they translate themselves inlo 
reemployment of idle men, new pay rolls and 
fillips tti business 



in [general 




Ripeness of fruits and 
nieasurecl by a new ^'el 
It aids canners to keep 



By a new chemical treatment cot- 
ton yarns and piece goods can be 
made to look like, feel like and wear 

like wool. The process puts a permanent curl, like that of wool, in 
the fibers. . , , 



A new spray gun, driven by compressed 
air, carries an electrically hi^aled. quart siice 
gravity cup in whjch r^arafhn or otJjer coat- 
ing nialerials can be healed u> 3^Mi degrees. , . , 

A new expansion juint can be packed tir 
repacked without turnin^j off steam. U s done 
tbrovigh a plastic packing and an adaptii>n 
uf the pressure- lubrication principle. . . . 

The machine's even invaded noodie-mak- 
ing- With a new noodler, hojm-wives make 
Vm in a jiffy, forming them from batter and 
dropping them into hoi water or soup by a 
I wist of the wrist, * . . 

Milk's now retailed in cellulose boxes in- 
stead of bottles. The new conlasners are 
formed, dipped in superheaied parallftn. 
cooled, filled and sealed in one continuous 
operation. Used but once, they are said to 
save weight, space, wa.shing and sterilising 
operations. . . . 

A new form of bank check is primed on 
the back of an ordinary pcmn>' pt»stal ir^ 
tamper-proof ink. It saves mailers ol check*^ 
lime, envelopes* and two cents postai?e, . , , 



vegetables is 
ectric palate/' 
to a standard 



Cotton is finding a new use in a new facial cbth. Of a special 
soft weave* the cloth is easily disposable, does not disintegrate. . . . 

Canvas in awnings, etc., can now be protected against sparks and 
cigarettes by a fire-retardant paint which doesn't affect the fabric's 
flexibility, . . . 

Fabrics and other absorbent materials are also made noninHamma- 
ble by recently developed salts, applied in sohuion. The treatment's 
said to leave materials unchanged in color, feel, texture. . . . 

Flax^growing may ofTer the South a new industry. New methods 
for extracting fiber from seed flax straw permit all the long fiber to 
be used in linen, short fib<*r in cigarette paper. One firm recently 
made such paper from Virginia flax; heretofore it's been made 
from imported flax--40,0(i:UlOO pounds a year. . . . 

Hanclles of paint and lard pails have long been attached by 
*'ears" soldered lo the pails. Now comes a new pail in which but- 
ton-like "ears*' are spun up from the metai of the pail it.self. . , . 

New treatments have be*en devised to increase tlie production 
ailing oil ^^as and brine wells. One involves a solvent compo<sition, 
said to reduce limestone yet not to injure casings, * * . 



Papers are fastened permanently or temporarily by a recently 
developed stapling device. The temporary staples put in pin -like; 
unpin- 1 ike, it has no sharp points to slick file clerks fingers. , , , 

A new combination desk and safe for vertical card record sys* 
terns opens and closes eJectricaJly, giving added fire protection. In 
case of fire, a clerk has only lo push a button and run. . , . 

Processed blast furnace slag is now offered as a lightweight 
aggregate for use in concrete mixtures. Il is said to make an easily 
sawed, nailable concrete weighing only 96 pounds a OJbic foot, * . * 

Ferro-alloys, in briquette form, may help to clear roadsides of 
junked autos. The briquettes, added to such scrap in foundry 
cupolas, are said to produce high<i^rade cast iron. Thus scrap, here- 
tofore not worth s^iipping to large steel plants, may now be ad- 
vantageously utilized by many local cast iron foundries, , , . 

Anglers save both temper and tackle with a new artificial min- 
now. If it catches on an obstruction a sharp tug on the line re- 
leases a spring which, in most cases, kicks the minnow free. , , , 

—Paul H. Haywaro 



Editor's Note— Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Business has access and from ihe flow 
of business informiiion into our offices in Washin^^on. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 



Figures That Answer Technocracy 



By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY of the staff of nation s business 




Workers m the clothing trade increased 102,000 in 20 years 



^1 HOWEVER eloquently indus^ 
trialists may argue that men are 

1^ not being overpawered by ma- 
chines, the public is more than ever 
receptive to forecasts of a day when 
civilization shall be undone by its crea- 
tions. Most of the cynicism is vented on 
mass production. Eleven million men are 
jobless. Ergo, the machine is at fault. 

Latest of the questionings of the 
established order is ^Technocracy/' a 
body of complicated considerations de- 
veloped by a group of investigators cen- 
tered at Columbia University. The 
thesis of technocracy, as outlined by an 
interpreter close to the movement, seems 
to be that man's fear that he eventually 
would be overpowered by the machine 
has finally been realized; that the ma- 
chine has btren displacing human labor 
until, thanks to a final decade of 
accelerated application of technology, 
we have reached a condition of indus- 
trial collapse and permanent unemploy* 
ment. Permanent, that is, until we un- 
derstand the need for scrapping the 
"price system*' and substituting some 
other form of social control. 

Chaos, not prosperity, is just around 
the comer* So runs the pessimistic argu- 
ment. Usually K it works around to an 



idea of overproduction. Too much of 
ever>^hing. A glut of satisfaction, and 
factories and fabricators still trying to 
keep the wheels turning. 

It could be readily argued, of course, 
that the machine alone is not to blame 
for the surplus. As every one knows, 
gains in productivity are not all charge- 
able to manufacturing. The world pro- 
duction of crude rubber was 301.512 
tons in 192L Ten years later it was 
821,540 tons. Cotton similarly gained. 
In 1921 the United States produced 
7^978.000 bales, a considerable drop 
from the war years. At the end of the 
decade, however, the crop amounted to 
13,754,000 bales. QitTee growers would 
make a sorry case were glut the pub- 
lic's sole criterion of judgment. 

Americans have matiy desires 

THE concept of the "economic man*' 
is familiar enough. In the recent politi- 
cal past, he has shared place with the 
"forgotten man/' But who is there to 
conjure up the extensible American— the 
variable who approaches a limit but who 
never quite gets there? Yet the name of 
this insatiable American is legion. If a 
census of wants were taken, it would 



A THOUGHTFUL appraisal 
of conditions which throws 
considerable light on the facts 
and fancies back of the current 
arguments that the machine 
will eventually master man 



immediately reveal a world of realistic 
desires. Few there are who would report 
no wish fulness. In the realm of material 
things, the list of wants would be as 
long as life, and as various as the in- 
dividuals who contributed to it. Econo- 
mists would recognize this register of 
wist fulness as '^potential demand." But 
what is demand? 

Years ago a publisher wittingly said 
that if avocados were suddenly grown 
in enormous quantities, the growers 
would have to create a demand or their 
fruit would rot on the ground. Ukeleles. 
he added, would ha\'e had no takers be- 
fore the discovery of the beach at 
Waikiki. 

When vacuum cleaners WTie first put 
on the market, the maker had to "sell 
the idea" of a better metliod of cleaning. 
The adding machine man sold the idea 
of better bookkeeping. So the cash 
register sale followed the idea of better 
storekeeping. First came the idea of 
safety razors, mechanical refrigerators, 
oil burners, and travel by plane. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company sells a belief in its de- 
tiendable service. One automobile com- 
pany sells the idea of "standard of the 
world/' A railroad sells air-conditioned 
comfort. 

New ideas, new methods, new prod- 
ucts continually open new vistas tjf bet- 
ter living, continually project the stand- 
ard of living. But even where the exten- 
sibility of human wants is conceded, it 
may be asked how shall man diversify 
his desires if he lack knowledge of the 
goods and services invented for his satis- 
faction? How shall appetites be edu- 
cated? 

The Butterick Company is authority 
for this suggestive anecdote: 
A Chicago packer was informed that 
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his toilet soap was not moving off the 
dealers' shelves in Texas and the South- 
west. The market there was over- 
stocked, 

"That*s easy — stop shipments for 90 
ys/' was his answer. 
Here is one way of stimulating de- 
mand — curtail supply. 

The Raisin Growers AsstKiation of 
California used a difTerent 
method- By advertising, it in- 
creased the per capita con- 
sumption from one jxjund to 
three pounds in three years. 

Markets can be extended 

BY advertising, the Chicago 
packer could have increased 
the consumption of his soap 
—or of his cheaper cuts of 
meat, if he so willed. 

The fruit growers of Cali- 
fornia produced larger crops 
of oranges, but the market 
was limited. Advertising re- 
cruited new users to absorb 
the surplus. During the War, 
great supplies of cellulose, a 
by-product in the making of 
explosives, were accumulated. 
By telhng people about the 
many beautiful and useful 
articles made from cellulose, 
manufacturers were able to 
dispose of the entire supply. 

Notwithstanding the wealth 
of examples attesting the suc- 
cess of market cultivation, the 
skeptics continue to raise the 
old death's head of **satura- 
tion point/" 

Progress abhors an industrial 
stalemate, assert the contrar>^-minded. 

The electrical industry suggests the 
cycle. Edison gave it as his opinion in 
1928 that "development has only well 
begun/' Since then 2,500.000 electric re- 
frigerators, 9,000,000 radios and 500,- 
000 rangt^ have been installed in Ameri- 
can homes. On more than a quarter of 
a million farms motors have replaced 
muscle, and the number of indui^trial 
customers has increased by 63,000. 

Yet, today, 50 per cent of wired 
homes use electricity only for lighting 
and the fiat iron; 89 per cent of farms 
are without electric power; 45 per cent 
of industrial power is not provided by 
electric utilities. 

One of the large utilities, the Asso* 
elated Gas & Electric System, serves 
805,000 residential customers. In the 
past two years these customers increased 
their use of electricity faster than the 
average rate, the System reixsris. YcL 
of the total number ser\*ed, only one 
out of six owns an electric refrigerator; 
one out of two owns an electric radio; 
one out of 33 owns an electric range. 

Yes, retorts the skeptic, there's the 
riddle. Every one can prcxluce more 
than the body of consumers today can 



use- He contends that the destruction of 
coffee in Brazil is not an isolated trag- 
edy. Similar messages have been sent 
about cotton and w^heat. Oil wells have 
been sealed up lest their rich flow should 
bring poverty to thousands. As this 
doubting Thomas surveys the scene, he 
concludes that somehow or other the 
mechanism of production has got ahead 



underconsumption but arising out of 
the contraction of the means of pay- 
ment. At the root of our ills is the crisis 
of credit and the crisis of currencies, 
both translated into a crisis of prices. 
When the world was increasing produc- 
tion of goods, it was also creating debts. 
The burden of debt rests heavily on na- 
tions, corporations, and individuals, and 
is a brake on recovery/' 

There is no need to labor 
the point that the apparatus 
of exchange is continually 
subjected to congestion or 
partial stoppage. The need of 
a sovereign catharsis is every- 
where apparent. 

If it is true, as it undeni- 
ably is, that people still want 
new automobiles, new clothes, 
new comforts, new conveni- 
ences "but without slums and 
periodic misery/' is it too 
mudi to expect that the en- 
gineers and scientists w^ho put 
the nation in the way of 
"mechanical collectivism'' will 
be able to show the business 
community how to avert a 
tyranny of things? 

More employment 



IN spite of warnings of teclmocrats that 
machines are taking men's jobs, the niim^ 
ber of employed persons in this country 
increased more than ten million between 
i^io and 1930. Moreover, the fact that 
52.7 per cent of the population 45 or 
older wa^ employed in 19x0, and 52.1 
per cent in 1930 indicates that older 
persons were competing successfully 
against younger competitors. One age 
group saw a severe decrease in numbers 
of employed. Of those, younger than 16, 
1,990,225 were employed in 1910 and 
only 667,118 in 1930- If this is tech- 
nocracy let us have more of it 



of the mechanism of distribution and a 
terrible grinding and friction is the re- 
sult. The most important people in the 
world today, he thinks, are not those 
who can produce, but those who can sell. 

Where does this thought lead? There 
is no prejudice in admitting that there 
is occasional overproduction — "not with 
regard to the desire to consume but with 
regard to the ability to buy goods and 
services/' This view is stated as follows: 

"There is a coincidence of specific 
overproductions, but there is not a state 
of general overproduction. We have 
s|iecific overproduction in times of pros- 
perity. We had an overproduction of 
housing years before the beginning of 
the depression and an overproduction 
of railway cars years before that. 
Specific overproduction is cured by the 
shift of labor and capital into other in- 
dustries, a process wasteful, but accom- 
plishing a cure. When a great number of 
specific overproductions coincide, the 
shift cannot take place readily. 

We have too many debts 

*'WE have a depression arising not 
primarily out of oveiproduction nor of 



WITH employment the pomt 
so much at issue, it is possi- 
ble to gti some light from the 
growth of the ixjpulalion and 
its occupational shifts and 
trends. The year 1910 begins 
a period well within the ex- 
perience of business men now 
in harness. 
In 1930 the number of 
gainful workers in the United States, 
ten years old or older, was 48329.920. 
A decade eariier, 41,614,248 Americans 
said they had jobs. For 1910, the figure 
is S8. 167,336. 

In 20 years, employment had in* 
creased by 10,662,584 individuals, a rise 
of 27,9 per cent. 

The chief contributors to this expand- 
ing opportunity were the ''mechanical 
and manufacturing industries" which 
advanced from 10.656,545 in 1910 to 
14,110.652 in 1930; ^^trade" increased 
from 3,633,265 to 6.081,467; and '^cleri* 
caV from 1,718,458 to 4,025,324, These 
three groups accounted for 8,209,175 
persons in the total increase recorded for 
the 20-year period. 

Statistical advances were also regis- 
tered by the "professional,** **transpor- 
tation and communication,** and 
"domestic and personar* services, each 
establishing gains of more than a mil- 
lion job holders in the two decades. 

Coincident with the new absorptions 
of human energy, the national popula- 
tion increased from 91.972,266 to 122,- 
775,046. a spurt of 30.802,780. Thus it 
appears that while the nation s human 
resources increased by 33 per cent, gain- 
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^CHEVROLET 

OFFERS A GREATLY IMPROVED 
^>LINE OF SIX-CYLIN DER 
TRUCKS SELLING AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 



■ From Chevrolet • . , world's 
largest builder of automotive trans- 
portation . . , comes an improved line 
of six-cylinder trucks. Stronger. 
More durable. Even more eco- 
nomical than ever. And selling at 
new reduced prices as low as $440. 

These reductions apply on every one 
of the 28 body -types ^ and place 
Chevrolet trucks in the most attrac- 
tive price-position in their history. 
The 13^-ton 157-inch stake truck 
now sells for $70 less than last year. 
The l >2-ton panel for $40 less. The 
half-ton panel for $20 less. Compare 
these prices, then compare what 
you get for these prices— and you 
won't be satisfied to accept any other 
low-priced truck but a Chevrolet 
for 1033. 

The new truck engine is basically the 
same reliable power plant of last 



REDUCTIONS 
AS MUCH AS 



^70 



HaU^Ton Pick-Up ^440 
Sedan Delivery * 

Half-Ton Panel . ^530 
131'' Stake . - . 
157" Suite . . . 



AU priced f. b. Flint, Michi- 
gan , Sp&cin J e<iuipai<tfti itxtra* 
Low deiivered prices and easy 
GMAC terms. 




yesLT— made even smother ^ more 
powerful and more economical 
by the addition of many new im- 
provements and refinements. The 
new rear axle is bigger, heavier and 
more rugged. In addition, Chevrolet 
offers more than a hundred other new 
factors of ruggedness^ endurance, 
and economy throughout the chassis. 
And the appearance of the truck has 
been smartly enhanced by the adop- 
tion of a new radiator, new head- 
lamps, new fenders and, on many 
models, new body -lines! 

When a truck as good as the Chev- 
rolet was last year, offers all these 
added improvements* plus greatly 
reduced prices, there's no question as 
to who builds the best truck value for 
1933 1 Again this year, it's Chevrolet 
—for lowest transportation costs, 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO,, DETROIT. MICH, 



A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 



AMERICA'S MOST ECONOMICAL FARM TRUCKS 
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ful emplDyment ^ew by 27.9 per cent. 

But here a significant qualilicaiion 
should be noted. Although the number 
of per<vons ten years old or older in- 
crcMst^d fnjm 71 J80,270 in 1910 to 98,- 
723,047 in 1930, a growth of 37.9 per 
cent in 20 years, the number of perscms 
in this group, gainfully employed, at the 
corrirsponding times, rose from 38.167,- 
336 to 4B.829.920, a climb of 27.9 per 
cent. In 1910, 53,3 per cent of thosj^e 
more than ten years old were connected 
with jobs; in 1930, 49.5 pttr cent. 

Meanwhile, important trends were 
developing in the various age groups. 
Fewer youog iieople were couiiled in the 
later occupation *?iati*fitics than in the 
earlier. For example, the reprt^'ntation 
of the ages ten lo 13 diminii^hed from 
895.976 in 1910 to 235,328 in 1930. 
Similar shrinkages are observable 
through the bracket. 16 to 20, From age 
20 upward through 44, the gains are 
measured in millions from 21.565.178 
in 1910 to 29.470.597 in 1930 for the 
age group 21 to 44; from 9,148,710 to 
14,671,151 for the men and women 45 
or older. 

A larger percentage work 

LOOK at it another way. In 1910, some 
601 persons of every thousand In the 
group 20 to 44 were employed, and 
516 of every thousand in the 45 or older 
group. By the end of 1930. these re- 
lationships had only slightly changed— 
627 of eviTv thous;md for the younger 
division and 521 for the older. These 
figures offer their own qualification to 
the belief that it was much harder to get 
a job in 1930 than it was in 1910. 

What this means, generally speaking, 
is that fewer young persons were earn- 
ing a livelihood, and, presumably, had 
time and opportunity for training and 
Ihe blessed experience of youth. In thi? 
connection, the school and college en- 
rollments are relevant. From 1910 
through 1928, elementary and kinder- 
garten rosters, beginning at 18,457,228 
moved forw^ard to 23.503.416. Secondary 
students, including high schtx^ls and pre- 
paratory schools, gained notably— I, - 
111.393 to 4,321361. College and nor- 
mal students, also more than trebled, 
355,315 to 1,143,141, Possibly it was 
not just a coincidence that in approxi- 
mately the same jx^riod the installed 
horsepower of factories increased 130 
per cent. 

Moreover, employment in the higher 
age groups w^as enlarging impressively, 
though its relation to the t{)tal number 
of persons included in the constituent 
divisions changed only slightly from the 
proportions indicated in 1910. That is 
to say, 63.1 per cent of the persons 21 
to 44 in 1910 were earning some sort of 
income; and in 1930* some 62,6 per cent 
had places on pay rolls. Likewise, of the 
17,373,613 citizens 45 or older in 1910, 
some 52.7 per cent were employed. 



TSi^enty years later, thib relationship 
stood at 52.1 i^cr cent, although the 
classificaHon then mcluded 28.140.000 
persons, a plus of 60.4 per cent in the 
accession of individuals. 

It seems logical to suggest that older 
persons were holding their own m regard 
to younger comi>etitors for their jobs 
and also in relation to the mcrease in 
population. The fact that in the same 
[x?riod, employment in the age groups 
below 16 declined from 1,990,225 to 
667,118 provides its own commentary 
on the *'child labor" situation. 

No doubt there is fodder for argument 
in the conspicuous increases in the value 
of manufactured goods— for example, 
J&n, 407.000,000 in 1899 to $70,420,000.- 
000 in 1929. Allowances for differences 
in the dollar would, of course, have to 
be made before comparisons w^ould txr 
equitable. 

It is fairly easy to trace the broad 
currents of industrial employment. Con- 
sider, for illustration, the operatives and 
labortTs in the manufacturing industries 
In the chemical and allied field, in the 
years 1910 through 1930. the operatives 
increased from 39,810 to 96,527; the 
laborers from 80,951 to 151,918. In the 
**iron, ste^l and machinery" classifica- 
tion, the numbc*r of operatives advanced 
from 369,040 to 651,398; and the labor- 
ers from 482,941 to G62,13L For "tex- 
tiles** the gains were, respectively, 689,- 
553 to 817,371; and for laborers from 
87,146 to 120,532. 

Clothing look on 102,000 operatives 
in the same period, though its laborers 
were up only 5,000, Modest gains were 
made by the *'clay, glass and stone" in- 
dustries, the **food*' group, "metals." 
"leather and products.** "lumber and 
furniture,** and ''paper and printing/' 
"Cigars and tobacco'* lost 48,000 oper- 
ati%^es, but added 4.000 laborers. 

Many jobs increase 

PONDERING the ferment a bit inten- 
sively, the census figures reveal the tre- 
mendous changes wrought in the United 
States during the 1920 to 1930 era of 
modernization, mechanization, and mass 
production. 

While the number of chauffeurs, truck 
and tractor drivers leaf>ed from 285,- 
000 in 1920 to 972.000 in 1930. the num- 
ber of dressmakers and seamstresses de- 
creased from 235,000 in 1920 to 158,000 
in 1930* The count of stock brokers 
jumped from 29,000 in 1920 to 70,000 
in 1930, while tailors and tailoresses de- 
clined from 192.000 to 169.000. 

Reflecting the lure of the banking 
business during that period was an in- 
crease in the number of bankers and 
money lenders from 161,000 to 221,000, 
More than 63,0(X^ men and women were 
listed as canvassers in 1930— an almost 
live-fold increase over the 14,000 in 
1920. 

Among the declining vocations were 



glairs blowing, piano tunmg, button 
manutacturing, harness making and the 
millinery business. There was a decrease 
also in the number of woolen mills em- 
ployees, locomotive firemen, street car 
mntormen, jewelers and watchmakers. 

The number of building contractors 
almost doubled in ten years, while the 
mcrease in undertakers was commen- 
surate with the growth in population. 

Machinists fell off from 801,000 to 
640,000, but mechanics jumped from 
281,000 to 638,000. Development of the 
automobile and aviation industries ac- 
counts for much of the latter gain. 

Indicating that a larger proportion 
of Americans are *'eating out" is the fact 
that the number of restaurant, cafe and 
lunchroom keejxTs almost doubled be* 
tween 1920 and 1930, the figures being 
87,0f»0 and 165,000 respectively. 

The growing importance of women as 
job holders is also forcefully indicated. 
Numerically they increased from 8,549,- 
511 in 1920 to 10,752,116 in 1930. 
though the number employed rose only 
,9 per cent from the 21.1 per cent re- 
corded for 1920. Next to '^domestic and 
personal service," the ''professional ser* 
vice" group, which included teachers, 
made up the largest single occupation 
class— these two categories constituting 
4,700,000 of the women employed in 
1930. 

Apart from these standbys, w^omen 
were invading fields traditionally desig- 
nated as "a man s job." 

Individuals are interdependent 

WHAT all Uu^ figurt^ signify is sus- 
ceptible to a diversity of interpretations. 
Certainly their representation of the fate 
of individual lives and fortunes is worth 
the best thought available. No man, no 
woman at grips with the hard realities 
of the present can blink the exactions in 
which machines are playing such a con- 
spicuous part. 

One of the great problems of our 
times —iKThaps the very greatest to 
which business can address its piiwers - 
is to make mass distribution the assured 
complement rather than the irregular 
consequence of mass production. Of the 
solution this much can be said. It will 
not come by the mere devising of new 
labels for economic ills, though there is 
a palpable ritualistic savor in such 
sonorous phrasings as **the theory 
energy determinants" and "the phenom- 
ena involved in the functional oper- 
ation of a social mechanism." 

The fascination of the newer ap- 
proaches to economic salvation may be 
easily conceded. But amid all the cur- 
rent proclamation of the doom of 
capitalism— and it has had its ingenious 
prophets of evil in fairer days— the 
question ijersists whether the public in- 
terest proceeds more from the mystical 
manner of the presentation than from 
the substance of the revelation. 
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Take 

ACCOUNTS 
PAYABLE 

for example 




This folder illu^trart*^ a mt;thod of 
f^rvpju'inj^ duc^date cicklef and puf- 
chaic journal at one writing; also 
vouchcrr check and condensed vouch c;r 
paid tiicord for each credtior, at one 

DeSiCribes how purchase and paymeiii 
records which may have required 
three or more operations atn tiow bt 
handled in one* Rvmiitancc advict;, 
check and check ri::j;i^Et:r written in 
one operation; d[!^counC5 calculated 
aad printed ac the same time. 

A plan for manufacturers, providing 
complete purcha,vc and payment 
records with uoiimit«d pufdias^ 
distribution. Rtmrtmace advicc« pur- 
chase dititribution Icdj^er and voucher 
rei?ii>ter posted, and controls estab* 
lished in one operation. 

An unu^ualiF economical plan pro- 
viding a complete record of mer* 
chandi^^ purcha&cs, inclydinf^ ma- 
turicy record, departmenial record* 
toucher* unaudited and audited in- 
voice reei*ce^s, check and check 
reiii^ter, 

A simple method of preparing remit- 
tance advice* departmental purchase 
record and register of approved in- 
voices — three separate balinces^in 
one operation. Check and check 
register also written in one operation* 



MAIL THE COUPON 

INDICATE BV NUMBER THE 
FOLDERS YOU DESIRE 



4 



Further 
accounting 
economies are 
now possible 



The recent development of new Burroughs machines and 
new Burroughs features offers an excellent opportunity for 
reducing accounting costs and — at the same time— for speed- 
ing up and simplifying all phases of accounting- 

To assist you in taking advantage of these new developments. 
Burroughs offers to send you, without charge, any of the 
"Purchase and Payment Records" folders shown at the left, 
or similar folders on other phases of accounting in which 
you may be interested. 

You may find, as so many other firms have found, that it is 
possible to make still further reductions in accounting 
expenses . . - to bring still greater efficiency to the work. 

No matter how effective you believe your present accounting 
system to be, we suggest that you compare it with the pro- 
cedures described in these folders. To obtain the folders 
you wantj call the local Burroughs office, or mail the coupon. 




lirr 




BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6222 Second Blvd., Detroit. Mkh. 

Pkase send me, without charge or obligation, folders nLimhered^ ^. 

I am interested also in other folders on the subjects i have checked below. 

□ Payroll □ Stores Records Q BilUng 

□ Figure Distribution Q Accuttnts Receivable □ General Accounting 

Naixie^ 



Address_ 
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Importing Steel 

"^JW MANY foreign manufacturers 
^ire finding the depreciated cur- 
T rencies of their countries, com- 
bined with their lower wage scales, 
stepping stones by which their goods 
can enter our markets at ruinously 
competitive prices. 

While numerous lines of American 
goods are facing this threat, one angle 
is proving esr>ecially disturbing to com- 
panies manufacturing building supphc^s. 
That is the competition they are facing 
from foreign materials in various build- 
ing projects in which our Government 
has an interest. 

Appropriation bills for certain of the 
government departments now provide 
that the Secretary' shall purchase or 
contract only for articles grown, pro- 
duced or manufactured within this 
country, unless the interests of the Gov- 
emment will not permit this or the 
excess cost of the domestic over the 
foreign article is unreasonable. This pro- i 
vision has been construed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States as 
meaning only purchases made by the 
departments direct. Thus contractors 
and subcontractors for federal work, 
under this interpretation, have had the 
right to purchase and use foreign ma- 
terialSt but owing to modifications in 
specifications by various federal bureaus, 
and special action by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance C<)rporation. the actual 
3m<tunt of foreign materials going into 
federal work has been diminished, 

I^aks still exist, however. One com- 
pany which fabricates steel sash has 
estimated that, out of $550,000 worth of 
steel sash used in a representative hst of 
^vemment jobs. S2O0,0O0 worth, or 36 
per cent, was made of foreign steel What 
this means to American industry and 
workers can be realized from the fact 
that 60 hours work is lost by the Amer- 
ican steel worker for every ton of for- 
eign steel used here, and that the trans- 
portation of the four to five tons of raw 
materials which go into a ton of 
American-made steel is lost to American 
railroads and railroad men. 

A general Federal statute which will 
close this and other loopholes is being 
widely advcKated. 

As an official of a sash- fabricating 
company said : 

"So far we have used American steel 
exclusively in our sashes, but how long 
we can continue to do so I don't know. 
With some of our competitors using for- 
eign steel that can be laid down in this 
country for from $15 to S20 a ton less 
than the price of the American product 
something must be done if our own and 
other firms following a 100 per cent 
American policy are to continue that 
licy. P n 




orrow irom this 



ni 



to buy '3 
fireproof roof 

to tile your bath- 
room Of kitchen 
with J^M Waim- 

coting 



Now^s l/ie time ^ with 
labor and materials 
at their lowest in years 
— to make those necessary 
home repairs and im- 
provement*^ , • * Ami J-M 
tvill lend You the money! 



MONEY? jMoney to repair that 
leaking roof! Money for a 
mo<lern, ''tiled** biithroom your 
guests will arlmire , , , for a hnind- 
new kitc*hen with colored '*tile walls/' 
clteerful to c*ook in, easy to keep clean. 

Money for an extra gue^t room . , , 
ii plaee for the youngfiters to play . , . a 
*' whoopee*' room in the basement! 

Money for lifime insulation to ni;ike 
your home warmer in winter . . . cooler 
in summer^ while cutting your fuel 
bills WVq or more! 

Money to Bare you money — now! 
Without red tape. Without delay! 
Under the J-il Deferreil Payment 
I'lan! Established by Joims-Manvilk 
Iieeause reports from all parts of the 
ciyunlry told us Imme owners need 
help , . * have Inmi putting off impor- 
tant work that should l>e done to 
their homes — mostly because they feel 
they * can*t afford it " Xow tliey can ! 
Out of this $1,000,000 fund Johns- 



to inHuliite your 
hou^ie or attic 

to aaa thatbusc- 
ment playroom 
or extra room in 
attic or garafee 



Sranville will actually lend you the 
money to start tlie work at once, AH 
you pay is ti small sum down with 
the balance spread over twelve easy 
monthly payments^ 

A nd i/ott can draw on thh fund even 
though th e cost of J -M materiah muy be 
as Utile as 25% of th e tottd job done I 

Here is the Plan 

Simply w rite us. By return maiLwe will 
give you the name of your J-M dealer, 
authorized to extend the privileges of 
tlie J-M Deferred Payment Plan, 

Tell him what you want, Wliether 
it*s a new, fireproof J-!^I Asbestos 
Roof, or a simple repair job , , , J-M 
Wainscoting to **tile'* your kitclien 



SSi Johns -Manville 
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or bathroom, or J-5I Insulating Board 
to make that extra room, you will 
find him helpful , , , willmg and ulile to 
show you how to do it at lowest coat* 

And he will give you all the details 
. . . make the simple arrangements , . . 
for you to draw on the J-M Home 
Remodeling Fund at once, 

Ilememl:>er — your home is the best in- 
vestment you*ve ever made. Compared 
to all other vahies^ the soundest, Don*t 
let it deprt'<^iiite in value. Keep it 
modern, in good repair, A home to be 
proud of! 

Mail coupon to us now. We will isend 
you a free co|>y of the new RotogravTjre 
Magazine on Remodeling, and full de- 
tails on J-M products and services. 



\ 



YOUR KITCHEN OR 
BATHROOM — iike new, 
"tiled*' with Johns- 
Ma n v 1 11 e A *i h e n t u It 
Wainscotin^^^ — the cotur* 
ful, pcrmaticnC waU 
meterinl having bII the 
advantages of tile, Thiii 
13' X 10' Kitchen cQst&nly 
$11, ZQ down. A S' % W 
BsLthroojn for as iittfe as 
$7 JO dawn. 



(Left) NPW ROOF of J M 
Dutch Lap Asbestos 
Shingles, Permanent* 
Fireproof. Wide range of 
colors, styles, prices. This 
roof cost only $19. SO down. 

(Right) J-M INSULATION 
cuts (uel hills 2S%'^S% 
— makes your home 8^ to 
15^ cooler in summer. 
Blown between attic floor 
and ceitinit^ below* This job 
cosi $13.20 down* 



(Left) BUILD A RECREATION 
ROOM or Storage Room in the 
basement, a *'Den" or Ouest 
Room in the attic with Johns* 
Manvilte Insulating Board. This 
Ofie cost only $9,20 down. 



^^^^^^^^ York < 

. V rn mdlmi^ Avenue » wain*^***' 

InSttor "tiUrift ^ — 



Deferred Payment Plan for Home Owners 




full •• 



My Business Asked for Regulation 

By LESLIE C, HARBISON President, Household Finance Corporation 







"Kf wouldn't 

^ "Dtj you mean/* he said, "that youYe actually ask- 
Ing the Legislature for stricter rej^ulation of your business?" 
'That s what I mean/' I repUed. 
He shook his head soberly. 

"Some people," he said, "are just plain fools, Othere— 
He left to the imagination his opinion of the rest of ml 
There's a widespread feeling these days that the Govern- 
ment has gone tcx) far in the control of business; that it has 
become unnecessarily restrictive; that the fine individual ism 
of an earlier day is being brutally crushed; that we are be- 
ing taxed to death to jiay for our own funerals. To a gneat 
extent* I agree with this |>*iint of view. Nobody believes more 
firmly than I do that private business ought to be private, 
and that the Government ought to play Its ow^n game in its 
own ball park. And yet . . , our line of business is asking for 
stricter regulation in s(>me states. In others where we are 
already strictly regulated, we keep close watch to see that 
nobody tamjiers with our legal fuse-box. 

How these two points of view can hi^ reconciled may take 
a iittfe telling. Its a scrap of interesting business historj'. 
But I can say in one word that regulation breathed new life 
into our business; and it is my conviction, as a result of our 
experience, that many lines which are fighting today in an 



IN SF^ITE of his view that ''private busi' 
ncss ought to be private" Mr. Harbison worked 
for strict government control of his own in^ 
dustry. In this article he justifies his position 
and |x>iuts a moral 



undergrowth of hopeless uncertainty, cut-throat competition, 
and fear of the ruthless "other fellow," would do well to study 
a certain course of action and see if there isn't something in it. 

Not^idy, I think, will deny that, in the last analysis, the 
p<!Ople have the power to declare how business shall t>e gov- 
erned. That is their acknrjwledged right as wdl as their duty 
to themselves. The whole people must be protected againsi 
those few who, without restraint, are likely to become un- 
scnif>ulous, unsafe, unsocial This country has accepted the 
economic or social doctrine that some degree of regulation in 
s(^me lines of business is nt*ct*ssary. When it comes to such 
questions as how much regulation, or who and when, history- 
and common opinion do not vote unanimously. The swing 
has been now in one direction, now in the other. Lincoln prob- 
ably laid down a pretty good rule when he said: 

"In all that the people can individually do as well (or them- 
selves. Government ought not to interfere/' 

Regulation, however, has been steadily on the up-grade 
for 50 years and more. It isn't likely that we have seen the 
end of it. They say, and it's apparently true, that every major 
legislative enactment in the United States in 15 years has 
been strongly in the direction of socialization. If this is the 
trend, and if there is any reason to think it may be a logical 
and necessary trend, isn't it advisable to quit damning regu- 
lation and to ask ourselves a few simple but basic questions? 
For example, why is regulation ever necessary'? Whom does 
it benefit? Is s^xricty at large the only benelkiary^ Is business 
always the goat? Or does regulation sometimes benefit even 
the businesses regulated? ,\nd if so, under what circum- 
stances? 

These questions bring me to my story. 

A business of recent grow th 

TWENTV-FIVE years ago there was no legally conducted 
small-loan business- or, as thtvse engaged in it prefer to call 
it, the [lersonal finance business, it is a special business by 
itself, tiecause it devotes itself to making loans which are so 
small, and based on security of such a character, that they 
cannot be handled in the ordinary commercial bank. 

Christ upset the tables of the money-changers, who were 
a sptx:ial type of banker in their day. Because of a certain 
supposed kinship with these declared evil -doers, bankers 
have been more or h;ss required to justify their profession 
ever since. In the Middle Ages, lending at interest was legally 
tabc:io and extensively practiced- During the reign of Henry 
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Dreom o bit obouf fhe days you 
wish to enjoy in your autumn years 




IMAGINE that you have reached 
the day when work is a matter 
of choice — not of necessity — 
and that you have a fixed in- 
come, OS sure as the rising and 
setting of the sun, or the change 
of seasons. And that your 
time is your own to use as you 
please. 

Perhaps you will travel. Maybe 
you would like a little place 
in the country where you can 
putter around in the garden. 
Or possibly you would like just 
to settle yourself in a comfort- 
able, sunny room with the books 
that you have always hoped to 
read. 

Wouldn't you like to have plenty 
of leisure ond the meons to en- 
joy your life in your own way? 



There is a flexible plan, adopted 
to ony pocketbook, which pro- 
vides a fixed, regular income at 
retirement age. The plan works 
out as successfully for the mon 
of simple requirements as it 
does for the mon of large ambi- 
tions. For either men or women 
it is the safest plan in the world. 

Dream a bit about the days you 
v^ish to enjoy in your autumn 
years of leisure and comfort. 

AND 

Mail the ottached coupon and 
we will send a Metropolitan 
Field-Man to show you how 
other people hove made their 
dreams come true and how, 
perhaps, you con realize your 
own, 



Mefropofifon Lifers contracts 
afford o means to 

^create estates a^d incomes fnr fomiiies 
— pay off mortgages 
— edtjcofe children 

— ^ provide mcome in ttm event of rm^ 
Bremen! 

— %iQbtltie business organtzotiom by 
Indemnify /ng Ihem ogomsf the toss 
of key-men 

— provide group pforecffOn for em- 
p/oyees cavenrTg occiderjf, siclkness. 
ofd oge ond death 

—provide income on acccufit of dis- 
obiUfy res i/ (frog from personol qc- 
adeni or sickness, 

MekopoUian pohdes on individual ft vet. 
If! vonoLis departments^ range from 
$1000 VP to $500,000 or more, ond 
from $f.000 down to $100 or Jess— 
pfem/t/ms payobie oi convenient periods. 

The Metropolifon ii a mutuai orgamzo' 
fion. Us assefs ore hetd for the benefit 
of its policyho/ders, ond ony divisible 
stnphs is refurned fo its pnUryhnHf^rs 
m the form of dividends 



Metropolitan Life 
tnsuronce Comporiy, 
\ Modi son Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. — N 

Please send detoils 
regording RaMrement 
tncoma Plans. 




NAME 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



STAff 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



fREDERKK H ECKER, PRESIDENT • - • ONE MADJSON AVt. NEW YORK, N Y, 




VIM, a slatute was enacU*d in England, authorizing interest 
rates up to ten per cent a year, and expiicitly confessing that 
the prohibitory laws in existence thereit>fore had had "little 
force," In the succeeding centuries commercial banking de- 
veloped apace, but only within the present century did it 
occur to anyone to inquire seriously whether the demand 
for small loans was the stirt of credit ntft^ that might be 
served by a business legally and equably oiHTait^. The Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation undertook such an inquiry in 1908. 

Those in charge of the inquiry were pretty well convinced, 
at the outset, that tfic solution of the smalMoan problem lay 
with charity or its half brother, philanthropy. The existing 
legislation dated back to Moses or the Middle Ages. It wa? 
prohibitory. The jmblic was not well served and the small* 
loan business could not develop on a scmnd and substantial 
basis. 

It became apparent that many pt^jple were suffering misery 
through civil suits, judgments, forLTlosures, rental ejectments, 
garnishments, and other iKTsecutions practiced by creditors 
against delinquent debtors who couldn't borrow two or three 
hundred dollars to pay stjme pressing debt -often an emer- 
gency obligation. There was no ade- 
quate and legally recognized way for 
these unfortunate debtors to retmance in 
orderly fashion. The unsympathetic 
view^ of the poor man who got his tail 
caught in a financial crack of this sort 
was: 

"He's a f(7ol with his money!" 
Otherwise, it wouldn't have happened. 

A need for loans 

THE investigations by the Russell 
Sage Foundation led to a reversal of 
views on this question. 
To be sure, the investigators discov- 
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ercd that necessitous borrowers in the smalMoan class 
seldom ow*ned any bar airities. The resources were 

restricted mainly to K A goods, j^ersonal property, 
and wages earned or to be earned. But the same investi- 
gators turned up the fact that, save for a small percentage 
of irresponsiblcs. these ^xropie were not philanthropy's nat- 
ural children. They wanted no chanty. They did want a 
chance to borrow — and pay back. 

Furthennore, the testimony of practical men revealed that 
the "security" which might be relied on was commonly of 
high quality. The necessitous borrower was practically as cer* 
tain to repay a loan as a business man w*ho owned a stack of 
Liberty Bonds. It was a matter of character, high average of 
honesty, and the wide-spread desire to be independent, re- 
spt*ctable, and aboveboard. 

Without going into any further detail, the conclusions 
from the investigation may be summarized as follows: 

1. A well defined mvd existed for agencies to make small loans 
in larj^e aggregate amounts: 

2. The small -loan business diJTered esseniially from commercial 





Investigation showed that borrowers in the smalUloan 
class wanted no charily. They wanted a chance to borrow 



bankinji to cover higher costs of opeTaiion, 
I could not rely on a broker's profit, but must 
have something like a tradesman's profit. 

3. There was not enough philanthropic capi- 
lai available to supply the lepitimare small- 
loan need; ihcrelore 

t. The business ought to be made attractive 
to capital- engai,'ed'lor-pfofii: but 

5. The basis of operation should be such that 
weak borrowers would be protected against 
jitrong lenders. 

There lay the sticia! need — first, a dis- 
tinct demand for the business: ^cond. the 
necHi of regulating the business in the in- 
terest of customers. Note the second point. 
The customer was the one to be bene- 
fited by regulation. 
For about seven years, the Russell Sage 
( Continued on page 44) 
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jj^^^duct Re-Design "^[^ 



III 



is Affecting Everything 
made in this Country 



J 



Good Looks". , . only 
one Angle of Re- Design 

It is of little value to re-'design your product 
^making it good-looking — if it is obsolete 
functionally. Thorough product re-d^sign 
begins with the choice of the basic material 
which must fit the functional needs of the 
finished product. I have found that where 
those needs are great tensile strength cou" 
pled with extreme lightness and resistance 
to corrosion, Alcoa Aluminum fits in a vast 
majority of cases. It fits for products as 
widely variant as Moving Vans, Street 
Lighting Towers, Telephones, Chairs, 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, Mine Cars, Air- 
iplancs and Wrist Watches. 




Wrist Watch called ''The Akron** because, like the Navy's 
Dirigible, it is made mostly of Alcoa Aluminum. Only non- 
alummum parts are main and hair springs, balance wheel and 
hands- Including wrist band, watch weighs only i ounce . , . 
is 97% aluminum. 



What Customers want . . 
the reason for the vast shift to 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 




These Alcoa Aluminum ' ' Hoppers" 
are each 21,200 lbs, lighter than old- 
fash ionej cars , , , carry that much 
more revenue 'producing freight. 



Under the black finish of the new hand set on 
your desk is Alcoa Aluminum . * . the base, 
cradle, plunger, receiver, transmitter case and 
diaphragm are all made of Alcoa Aluminum. 
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Floor- W.ixer die 
cast m Alcoa Alu- 
minum, bringing 
big weight reduc- 
tion of finished 
product , , . mak- 
ing fiibnca' 
tiooeasy. 



To Catch more Sales, 
Leaders Bait their Lines 
with New Design 






Propellers! Made of the 
one metal that flies best 
. . , Alcoa Alummum, . * • 
It reduces dead weight, 
without sacnficing struc 
tural strength - . . is non' 
combustible, shatter and 
splinter 'proof. 

Pack anything in Paste 
Form . . , foods, cosmetics, 
greases? Then consider 
Alcoa Aluminum Ex' 
cruded Jars, Safe in cod' 
tact with all foods . . . 
chemically inert . . . add 
beauty to the package at 
low cost. 




Steam Jacketed Kettles made of Alcoa 
Aluminum don*t need hning at all . . . 
Sanitary, and very economical tooper* 
ate. Any size from to quarts to 
300 gallons. 



IS 



What Customers want . . 
the reason for the vast shift to 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Architecturally . , , Alcoa Alu- 
minum says good-bye to old- 
fashioned store fronts. Beauty 
and modem ness come at low cost 
because hundreds of stock ex- 
truded shapes are available. 



[[^Product Re-D esign, 
using Alcoa Aluminum 
""^mij^^ is a good way Jj 
Wfrwi^ n^^^o stimulate sales 



Useless dead weight ousted a^ajn, operating 
costs cut by re-designing with Alcoa Aluminum. 
Tips the scale at only 5075 lbs,, . , , would weigh 
10,000 lbs,, in heavier metals. This so^foot Trailer 
Van holds all the furniture of s 



r{K>m tiouae. 



§1 



The City ot Richmond, Va,, erected the first pubhc building 
made almost entirely of Alcoa Aluminum . . . secured more usable 
space because curtain walls were thinner, and just as efficient . . , 
paid less for construction . . , will spend less for maintenance. 



Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company saved 
money with these Alcoa Aluminum Bus Bars 
, , , they're over ^0% lighter than bus bars of 
any other commonly used metal * . . lengths up 
to 90 feet if wanted , , , hend and assemble 
easily . . , have low operating temperature. 



pipnpBPPiHiHi^ mm 

r Are you aeirfgfijng m new product — ^or re'de.^i^in^ an 
old one? Remember the advaneagcA of Alcoa AlumLnum 
and its strong alloys. Its cost is low compared to other 
metab not po&^^ing its specific sidvitntages. Quick 
deliveries c^n \x mside from warehouse stocks in 
prtncipsil cities. Ask for name of your nearest distrib- 
utor. If you need ittfortnatioit on how to u&e, form or 
handle Alcoa Aiaminum in any way, write direct to 
us. Please address ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 314^50 Oliver Duilditig, Pittsburgh » Penna, 



1^ 



Made of Alcoa 
Aluminum, 
this Folding 
Chair has 
''good'looks'' 
. * < and more. 
It's comfort- 
able • light 
in weight.., has 
sturdy, durable 
welded frame. 
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(Cofitinued from page 40) 
Foundaljon felt its way cautiously, en- 
deavoring to get its tentatn^e findings 
into the minds of legislators and onto 
i^tatute txx>ks, A few states, notably 
Massachusetts^ New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, passed forward-looking bills. 
It became fairly clear from experiment 
what the principles of successful legisla- 
tion ought to be. 

Now% in spite of the doubtful status 
of the business, it happened that the 
men who began Ofierations in the states 
where the laws were passed had con- 
siderable vision. They knew their own 
business, but their knowledge was more 
or less ingrowing. As so often happens 
when you get an outsider's point of 
view, the investigations of the Founda- 
tion came to them as a revelation of the 
larger social aspects of their calling. 

Most of these men — I ivas one of 
them, and I know— had operated in a 
ct>mj>aratively small and obscure way. 
They knew from experience what a 
certain professor of economics laid 
down theoretically in his analysis of the 
fahsez-faiTe dc»ctrtne, when he said: 

"The free play of individual interests 
tends to force the moral sentiment jK?r- 
vading any trade down to the level of 
that which characterizes the worst man 
who can maintain himself in it." 

Cleaning house 

THEY were aware of evils 
and they came to the timid 
ainclusion that legi^^lation of 
the pruix-r sort, and pxThaps 
nothing but legislation, could 
[>urge their business of these 
evils, and give it a public 
standing otherwise hard to 
gain. 

In 1916, therefore, a half- 
dozen of these men called up- 
on officials of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and proposed that 
the two groups work together. 
One of the Foundation offi- 
cials later called that, proud- 
ly, a "memorable day." The 
offer was gladly accepted. 

A certain amount of neces- 
sary give-and-take on both 
sides followed. The net result, 
howevefi was a draft of a pro* 
posed Uniform Small I^an 
Law. This dcKument, in the 
main, was satisfactory to the 
social agency, and also to the practical 
men of business. They became its co- 
sponsors. Briefly, this law provided: 

1. A "small ban" was defined one of 
S3C)0 or le<is. 

2. The maxinium interest rate of 3-5 per 
cent a month on unpaid balinces was 
agreed upon as a charge fair to borroweris, 
and high enough to encoiirage capital to 
enter the business or remain in it. 

3. Only liceniied and b<inded broken 
were to engage in the business. 



*4. Licensees submiUed to oflicial regula- 
tion and supcn-ision. and severe penalties 
were named for iniraaions of the major 
provisions of the law. 

The story from then till now is, on 
the one hand, a record of legislative 
activity; on the other hand, it is a stir- 
ring rt^ord of the emergence of what 
ranks today as a major necessary line 
of business. 

The legislative story is a state-by- 
state fight. Statutes regulating small 
loans now exist in 35 states. More than 
two4hirds of the 35 have used the Uni- 
form Law for their model 

Illuminating stories could be told of 
adventures encountered in obtaining 
and holding this legii?lation. No state has 
repealed the law, once it was adopted. 
New Jersey, indeed, nullified its useful- 
ness by reducing the maximum charge 
to a |x>int where companies were un- 
able to operate at a profit. All the li- 
censed companies quit the state but one 
and that one remained to cooperate in 
testing the possibility of oix^rating at the 
low rate. Tliere followed an immediate 
popular demand for relief, backed by 
charitable organizations. After two years 
in which a legislative committee watched 
the exj^eriment the rate was raised to 
permit operation, both political parties 
uniting in this action. 



In Wisconsin, a group of legislators 
tried three years ago to ret>eal the law 
after it had been in force for several 
years. They said the rates charged were 
scandalous. The result of the agitation 
was a surv'ey, made by university people 
and social workers. They studied the 
effects ol the law in terms of actual bor- 
rowers. Perhaps unwisely, the i^ersonal 
finance companies paid for this survey. 
They were confident that the facts would 
stand up under any intelligent and 



honest scrutiny. They did. But criticism 
continued based on who paid for the 
survey. So in 1931 another attempt was 
made to repeal. 

This lime the personal finance com- 
panies literally held out the handcuffs 
and asked to have them snapped on. 
They ofTercd a bill of their own, in- 
Cfirporating control provisions almost 
too strenuous for belief. They were will- 
ing that the state should decide: 

1. The number of companie^i that might 
operate; 

2. Where they should do business: 

3. The capital they must employ; 

4. 'ITie lict'o^^ fti^s they sihould pay; 

5. The price they might charge for 
service, 

Sucfi a law was in line with the ad- 
ministration s avowed desire for exact 
control of business. Perhaps too much 
so! At any rate, the legislators seemed 
to think there was a catch in it some- 
where. They refused to enact the pro- 
[)osed law; but in the scuflfte, they also 
neglected to rejieal the existing lawl 

The second series of events, following 
on the heels of 1916. has to do with the 
emergence of personal finance as a 
stable line of business. Remember, we 
noted that regulation was inaugurated 
in the intercuts of customers. But as it 
turned out, there were other bene- 
ficiaries. The companies. Yes! 
regulatory legislation, in a 
sense, has actually created a 
new industry here. 

Mare business 

PERSONAL finance com- 
jianies now lend approximate- 
ly S500,f-K)0,t)00 a year to 
more than 2.000,0(K) borrow- 
er-customers. Securities of 
two of the largest companies 
are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, a dignity 
which nokxly in the business 
w<mld have dared dream of 
two decades ago. One of these 
companies, alone, loaned more 
than $73.0()0.fX>0 last yean 

Special conditions call for 
sjH^cial treatment. There are 
many things about the per- 
sonal finance business which 
are "sjxrcial*' I grant that. 
Indeed^ I stress it. At the 
same time, isn't there food for 
thought in our exTierience? Here is a line 
of busintfss which practically wrote the 
terms of its own regulation and has pros- 
pered amazingly as a direct result. The 
highway of regulation is strewn with 
the skeletons of those who tried different 
tactics. 

Look at the railroads. Everybfxly 
knows that no line of business has suf- 
fered more from regulation than they. 
It is a common complaint of railroad ex- 
(Continued on page 54 J 



"WHY not put the Government in the 
small loan business?'' ask those who are 
always urging that the Government be 
put into business. Let the Post Offiee be 
not only a savings bank but make small 
loans. 

Read this article, see how intricate, 
how specialized this small loan business 
iSp how carefully its costs are worked out 
and then ask yourself if you\l like an^ 
other government bureau to run it. 
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Want 

PINION 



from every man 
concerned with automatic packaging 

As an outstanding factor in the field of packaging machinery, 
the Pneumatic Scale Corporation asks the executives of companies 
using packaging machinery — plant superintendents, engineers, and 
all those concerned with the production of packaged goods — to 
express an opinion on a question which is vital to the future in- 
terests of both u&ers and manufacturers of packaging machinery. 

The question is this: 

In your opinion, should the manufacturers of packaging machinery work toward obtain- 
ing greater flexihility in designing future automatic equipment, or should they strive 
to produce single-purpose machines (handling otie size only) of even greater speed? 

In the light of today's and tomorrow's needs.^ in view of the rapid changes taking 
place in the design, the sizes, and the character of product containers which include 
packages, bottles, and cans, which of these two factors do you believe will be the 
most important requirement of packaging machinery in the future? 

n Speed R tmarh: . = — 



□ Flexibil itV (adaptability to handle various skes and types of containers on ore machine) 

Remarks: , 

Other C^mmmis: _^ = 



*PUtti€ mail this coupon or ymr dictated reply tot 

NEUMATic Scale 



ACKAGINC MACHINERY 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD., 67 NEWPORT AVENUE 
QUINCY, MASS. (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 

Branch Officn in New York, 117 Liberty St. j Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avt,^ San Ffanciaco, 520 Mirkti St. 
Meibourne, Victoriii j Sydncjr, U.S. W. and Trafalgar Huuse, No. 9 Whiteh.il!, London, England 

FOR OVER FORTY YEARS THE LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF PACKAGING MACHINERY 



IVhcH tvrttifttf to P?ii£U«ATlc Scale CQftFOSATlON picasr mnawn Nation's BMsintss 
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HE TRAVELS WITH THRIFT 
WHO TRAVELS WITH SPEED 




It |i> ii mailer of f*im|i|f iirirhmrlic lo 
di*lermine (he pt*nyriir i^roiiorriy uf Irav* 
fling hy Am#Tir;in Air^^MVN, lur. The 
furr* arc* only ^llgbtly hi(:br>r ili^tii for 
Jiriir"rlii><i f^niurid iruvel. And tvio fjjr- 
tor!? operate to offer you an artyu! ra^h 
savinp ^vlieri you u^i? thU most pxtcn.^ive 
«if ihi* iiaiionV >ky i^yi^lrms* 

One is rAe saving of lirmg &xpen'ii* 
rmtte, Ther*' ar*? no exir;j?* when you go 
Anteriean Airways. No charge for meaU 
furnished in frjmtsit* No bt^rili to huy 
f<^r Tii^lii Iriivet; you sleep eomfortahly 
with e:i'<y rhnir nl full reclining angle. 

The othi^r facrnr is the mon^r trulue 
of the htistnt's.i time Jareff, From New 
^ork to T.o<% Angeleii, \la Tur^ion find 
PiioeiiH, fur e\iiniple, you lof^e but one 
Ku«'inei^:T fkiy. The Anaeriran Airwayg 
fare is f 15S.83* Cbarfte your trip, not on 
cost per luife, hut eo<l per bii^JneHH hour 
, , . and I he rt^d eeo tiooiy of fn^t air 
travel shows up in good hlaek ink. 

RenerviTlions at Pof-t?il Telegraph. Wenl- 
ern Union, hot el I ravel ageneie^, or 
American Airway,^ officrs. American Air- 
ways. Ine^ 220 N. 4lli Si^ St, Louis Mo. 
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f Air Mail; it arrirwim^rlirr^nti grt* h^tt*r 
mttrttth*** ti hr*n r^^t'^h'm^* , . . f Jir f^^nrraf Air 
Expr^futt f tjr fm-ni rtny mnd night thipmttntm ta 
oU /f^rrji ii/ the r^ttntry^ 



AittWAYS. M\f. ^ 



(Continued from page 15) 
tions written in Cincinnati, are measure*^ 
of profound imi^ortancc to those whci 
live in what rebel writers have called 
"the House o( Have/* 

First, let it be set down that ten years 
a^o the American Federation of Labor 
adopted a declaratian known as "'In- 
dustr>' s Manifest DtJiy/* in which it 
was declared that, to save itself from 
internal autocracy or from an incom- 
petent pfjlitical domination, mdustry 
must learn to govern itstif; and that, 
for that purpose, it must extend the 
practice of democratic methods within 
its own confines, until there should 
come about in induiitry "a franchise 
comparable to the franchise* in our po- 
litical life/' It was a declaratian of 
basic philosophy. Inside the labcjr move- 
ment it has had a j^reat deal of atten- 
tion. Outsiders have given it little study, 
fierhaps thinking it an academic utter- 
ance, 

1953 labor agenda 

BUT* in Cincinnati, a structure of ac- 
tion was built upon that basic philosf)- 
phy and ui>on all of the other growth 
of philosophy that has come out of a 
half century^ of working and thinking. 
President Green holds this structure is 
of tremendous importance and he re- 
gards it as his working calendar for 
this year. Here are some of the demands 
in the program: 

1. Federal licenses for corporatifins do- 
ing an interstate busincftft, with specific re- 
quirements as to accounting. 

2. National economic planning, airning at 
the raising of standards of living and not 
at price fixing and limitation of output- 

3. A protective service (governmental) 
for investors. 

4. Recognition of the equities of workers 
in the industries in which they work. 

5. Constructive ( govemmental ) control 
of credit to finance production. 

6. A federal agencj* to collect and collate 
data as to man-hours of work available and 
as to wage- earner income, to provide stand- 
ards for determininjf economic balance. 

And I purely economic aims — 
7* Higher wages. 

8. Organization of workers into more 
and stronger unions. 

Looking beyond the battle, here seems 
to be the real thrust at vested interests. 
1 ventured to President Green in Cin- 
cinnati the opinion that the executive 
councils report, which included this 
program, was the most radical —using 
the word in its true sense -report ever 
made to an American Federation of 
Labor convention. 



**I am glad you see it that way/' he 
said. Later, after it was adopted* he 
said: 

''Out convention has adopted a most 
advanced program, not only for the 
btmefit of workers as such* but for the 
benefit of America.*' 

In his office in Washington, two 
weeks after adjournment, the subject 
again was broached. 

*'VVill you explain something of the 
meaning of thi*se enumerated planks?" 

I asked. 

"These planks/* he said, "constitute 
a program of demands for effective ac- 
tion to remove finally and, as nearly 
as we can calculate, fully, the opportu- 
nities for corporate wealth unduly to 
exploit America's masses in forms that, 
while cloaked in legality for the mo- 
mentp in reality constitute nothing short 
of robbery. 

"Federal licensing? It is nothing any 
honest and honorable group should not 
Join in seeking, but we believe it will 
be a terror to vast holding companies, 
such as the Insull pile. 

"Bear in mind that we have included 
accounting in that demand. If a cor- 
jK)ration, holding company or otherwise, 
cannot stand the light of day for its 

I I nances and cannot meet the reasonable 
limitations that logically would be. writ- 
ten into such a law, then the United 
States should soon be rid of that in- 
cubus. Frankly, the aim is to drive out 
of the field those corporate entities that 
exist merely to draw away the life blood 
of industry^ and to protect those that 
t>erform usc^fu! operations. We shall seek 
the best advice we can get, as we did in 
writing our anti^injunction bill, and we 
shall then proceed to C^^ngress. Just as 
we won over the fiercest opj>osition with 
our anti-injunction bill, so we are con- 
fident w^e will win with this. 

Workers aim at planning 

"WE AIM to attack unearned wealth 
again through the higher income and 
inheritance taxes and we have no 
thought of being what some might like 
to call moderate in our demands. There 
has been nothing moderate atxiut the 
robb*,Ty that has sent eleven millions 
into the streets, 

"National economic planning implies 
the sure loss of autocratic power on the 
part of great corporate bodies that now 
arrogate to themselves all authority 
within their realm. The power to plan 
must either be delegated or taken. The 
nation has a supreme interest in the 
welfare of its cittHcns and a supreme ob- 
ligation to conserve that welfare. That 



'The ciedsiOTi referred to h that iii the c^ise 
(if the Tejta^ and New Orleans R,'ii1ra;td Com- 
p;my, ft aL vs. Brotherhood of Railway and 
Stcamshsp ("krks et The opiriitin of the Cdiirt, 
delivered hy Thief Justice Hui^heii, ymirl in part; 
"if H could be ssid that it was necessary in the 
present instance lo show a properly intere^it jii 
the employees in or^er to justify the Court in 
RTiintjng nii injiincilon, we nre oi the afdnion 
that there was such an tntere.^t, with re£[;ect to 
the selection tri representatives w Cfinler with the 
enijdnyer in rrtaticin to contracts of service, ai» 
3^ti,ii6,ed the statutory requirement/'' 
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is the basis of our demand here. There 
must be plannini^. The old order has 
had its day and it has failed. 

*'A protective service for investors 
would and should supplement the fed- 
eral licensing provision. And, let me 
add, so that there may be no misappre- 
hension, if a license can be granted, it 
also can be revoked for cause. Labor is 
deliberately planning for a new kind of 
control in the interest of people. I think 
people will support that program. Those 
who have become so intimately iden- 
tified with money that they see hu- 
manity only in relation to the further 
accumulation of money will not like it. 
We understand that." 



The workman ^5 equity 

"WHAT about the ^equities of work- 
ers, recognition of which is demanded?" 
I asked. "It seems to me that equities 
are rights, that they come close to fall- 
ing into the category of property, that 
they are something that cannot be taken 
away, except with consent, or in ex- 
change for some other thing of value." 

President Green agreed. 

'*0f course equities represent some- 
thing to which a man or woman has a 
right." he said. "When a man has given 
his life to an industry, has he not cre- 
ated some kind of status for himself of 
which he should not be deprived by the 
whim or decision of some other man? 
Labor thinks he has. 

"Let me say here that dividends have 
been paid throughout this depression. 
Investors long ago put in dollars which 
now represent equities for which a re- 
turn still is being paid. The average 
dividend paid on a list of some 600 
common stocks remains at about SL20» 
or a little more. True, this is not as 
high as in the boom year, but the recog- 
nition of the right of those dollars to 
payment for services rendered is hon- 
ored and will be honored as long as a 
dollar of reserve remains. Why not re- 
serves for workers? Why not a recogni- 
tion of a definite equity accruing to the 
workers? Why should a human being 
be the least considered of all elements 
in industry? If anyone can provide me 
with a valid negative answer I should 
like to have it. 

'Tt is, 1 think, little known, but the 
United States Supreme Court has de- 
clared that the worker creates an equity 
in industry by giving service. We can- 
not agree with all that the Supreme 
Court said in that decision/ but I cite it 
to show that in demanding recognition 




AND A PACKTACE OF GUM 

(Securing the right [lackage at the proper cost) 

I Ij YOU were selling diamond rings, your packaging problem 
iJ_ would be comparatively simple — produce the handsomest 
possible package, with litlJe regard for cost. 

But in merchandising products of large volume and low selling 
price, such as chewing ginn, razor blades^ soap, crackers, candy bars> 
etc*, the utmost ingenuity is required to find the right package — 
the one that will serve the product best, have the greatest sales 
appeal, and still he tviihm the proper Umhs of cost 

We are well equipped to help you find tlie right package* 

Firstt because we are practically unlimited in our choice of 
materials — our machines use plain paper, printed wrappers. Cello- 
phane and other transparent materials, cardboartl, foil, etc, 

Seamd^ because of the many different forms of packagesj^ mir ma- 
chines can produce — and the variety of products they can handle; 
irregular shaped candy bars, tender yeast cakes* fragile choco- 
late bars, soft iced cakes, fruit dropSj etc. 

Thirds because of the wide experience wc have gained in serv- 
ing the leatling package goods manufacturers, ever since machine 
packaging was first introduced. 

In planning for package improvements and lower costs, we invite 
you to avail yourself of our assistance* Consult our nearest ofBce, 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPR INGFIELD, MASSACHUSETI S 

NEW YOBK CniCAGO LOS ANGELAS 

I.OiVnON: Hitkc-r PfirkinH., Liif. 



PACKAGE MACHINERY COIVIFANY 

Over 200 Million Packdges per day are wrapped on our Machines 



H'hfjt u'riYinjp to Package MAcniNEH^ Coup ah y plfajic mtitthn Inatim'^ Buiineit 
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lUUDtPUPf 

you require in WateKclochs 





CIRCULAR 
DIAL fiECOROCR 




siN&Li STATION f^^^^^ nzemtns 

GUAJIDIAN CLOCKS 

DIALS — SEALS — SUPPLIES — AND — SUNDRIES 

Detex Supplies It 

Whatever yoyi' requirements for insuring the 
needed efficiency in the service of your watch* 
man^dnd the majnte nance of d ecu rate ^nd con- 
tinuous records, the Detex Wdtchclock Cor- 
pora ti on hi dt once, in a position to Suppt/ it 
promptly and to advise ypu jmpartUlty as to the 
type of system which best fits your requirements. 



# Lock the nearest Detcjt D»ler Jn the dd^sl- 
ftecf Kccbon of yoyf locdl telephone directory urvdcf 
^Wditchmeri'i Time Clocbi." Representatives ire 
located i n ill prmci<p« I Cit^ct. CompletetnJQrmttian on 
rcquett, Af^pcovcd by tKc Underwrlten' Ldbor«tortei. 
Inc*, And the facia fy Mutual f Labordtory. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

41S3 R#¥<TiiweKd Ave., Chkdgo, 111. 99B€a^ St., Bo»(©n 
mV4tick$U N. y, Room SOD. T16 MdHetta St, Atfdnti 

KB-2 




WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO # ALERT * PATROL 

li'h'-t> -.iUVni) /'fiijir tuirniLm AfifiLHt'i i?i(4i»'#JJ 



t>f the worker s equity we are at least 
in proximity to good company. If there 
are those who choose to interpret this 
35 a demand for a title to a jub, valid 
as long as there is a dollar in the 
treasury' of an employing cortx>ration. 
good up to the hour of bankruptcy. I 
have no objection. We shall, in thi:^ case 
also, write a biil after careful study and 
we shall introduce that bill in Congress, 
I assure you Congress is going to have 
opportunity to grapple with s*3me genu- 
ine isiiiues. Quite probably, too, there 
will be a great scurrying of the agents 
of wealth to the nations capital to see 
what can be done to stem the tide of 
public wrath and condemnation.*' 

President Green spoke of the creation 
uf a federal agency to '^collect and col- 
late" data "to provide standards for 
economic balance." 

That demand, in his view, fits into 
tlie scheme for national economic plan- 
ning. It furnishes^ in truth, a fact- 
finding agency lor planning. 

Planning to come from indusiry 

LABOR appears not necessarily to 
mean planning by a governmental 
agency. In fact it vastly prefers plan- 
ning by the organized forces of industry 
and if it were not for the possibility 
of damning a project with a label it 
might, it seems, be said that what labor 
has in mind, as interpreted by President 
Green, is a vast parliament of industry, 
coming out of the various walks and 
paths with delegated authority, their 
authority based upon Act of Congress, 
their instructions coming from the 
places where the wheels turn. The 
paternity for this proposal is clearly im* 
bedded in that declaration of "Indus- 
try's Manifest Duty" of ten years ago. 
when William Grei::n was a member of 
the executive council and thus one of 
the men who laid that declaration be- 
fore the convention of that day. I said 
as much to him, 

"You surmise correctly," he said, "By 
no means must we forget that this con- 
vention approved and demanded un- 
employment insurance. By our greater 
program we are aiming at the well- 
springs of unemployment, hoping to end 
it forever. 

*'But to make certain that there is 
at feast some mitigation of suffering 
meanwhile, we have recorded our de- 
cision for unemployment insurance- I 
will not say that our movement has 
suddenly reversed its philosophy, be- 
cause this is not the case. The fact is. 
we face a conditifm in which we have 
to use many mstruments and weapons 
that we would olherw^ise leave alone. 
Industry is the reservoir of our wealth. 
Some say industry belongs to them and 
we must not tax it too heavily. Industry^ 
is capable of a production far beyond 
any we have yet had. We say, let in- 
dustry, then, produce and feed our peo- 



ple. Any tax for unemployment insur- 
ance is, in fact, not a tax upon some 
vague thing called industry which is 
solely the private property of persons 
removed from the realm of conflict and 
suffering. It is merely and solely a tax 
upon the ability of our people to stand 
by the wheels of machinery until it pro- 
duces the little more required as a sur- 
plus against the time of want. You can- 
not torture it into any other conclusion. 

Industry has heavy loss 

"CONCHDEDLY labor has taken up a 
great load. We have a vast program. I 
know there are those who will predict, 
as they always do in the face of re- 
form, that these measures mean perilous 
change. Well, change has already taken 
place. Collapse has come. Failure has 
come. The old has fallen apart. More 
than half our vast industrial system is 
in disuse. What is that but failure? And 
in the great banks of Wall Street there 
is so much idle money that a treasury 
loan running into millions is oversub- 
scribed 20 times at interest rates that 
set a new low mark. It requires courage 
for our employers to talk of destroying 
things, in view of the vast and awful 
wreckage they have made, 

"Finally, may I make some allusion 
to w^hat our convention said about the 
Share-the-Work movement? It has been 
said that we condemned this movement. 
On the contrary, we demanded a new 
division of the work. It is imperative. 
We did express a necessary and justi- 
fiable impatience with a work-sharing 
that takes no account of the need of 
workers for sustained incomes. We grant 
to the Share -the -Work movement a sin* 
cerity of purpose, but if we can infuse 
into it a new sense of obligation, that 
is our right and duty. 

"We do not want it to be understood, 
accepted or even implied that work- 
sharing can proceed with a view to per- 
manent division on the basis of reduced 
earnings. W^hat America needs is more 
wages, not less. The average wage in 
American industry, beforfe the trash, 
was, I believe, SI, 308 a year. What a 
pitiful figure for a nation that has 
boasted to the world of its high stand- 
ards of living J We are capable of an 
average wage of fully S5.000 a year per 
worker, and a greater jirr^sperity than 
even our most visionary ones have ever 
pictured. 

Men must master machines 

* ' AUTOM ATI C machi nery ca me amon t: 
us almost unawares. It has changed 
everything. Nothing can ever again be 
the same, unless all machinery is 
smashed, which would be suicide. What 
I mean is that industry is not a sta- 
lionarj^ stable thing, moving along 
evenly from generation to generation as 
it did before invention changed the face 
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It takes Balanced Operation 



a make mone 




Tighi rope malking^^ tiki* Imsi- 
aess, requiti\% haffina^ sure 
steps t absolute tmttnd uj every 
m o t ern en f , Gu es^ w(trk or 
carelessness memi:^ disaster. 



W^ va Qot to modernize our methods. 



It's DAN^IEROUS BUSINESS to procrastinate 




Model 66 Mulil^ri-apb 

FrinlH a Ui^Jl ittiFility of ad* 
and fjbctury fi,}fniM, 41 high 




IF your business is making prog- 
ress today, it is because you are 
thinking slraighler^ acting quick- 
er, working harder. 

Addressograpb-Multigrapli 
products heip business heads think 
straighter by providing better rec- 
ords and control at lower cost* 

They help business act quicker 
by speeding up the thousand and 
one kinds oC ^' paper work" — from 
cost sheets to sales promotional 
material that chcks- 

They help business i<mrk harder hy 
doing many jobs correctly at lower 
cost, in minutes instead of days. 



Economy in office routine and 
restdls in sales are secured by use 
o f A d d re s so gr a ph - M u 1 1 i gr a ph 
prod uc Is. Tbousands of progres* 
sive concerns^ both large and 
smalk are making money by put- 
ting tliis equipment to multiple 
uses. 

Tnvest 30 minutes of your time 
wilh one of the Addressograph- 
Midligraph men. Tlie interview 
will well repay you* 

You can install Addressograpb- 
Multigrapli equipment on easy 
terms — -paying ou 
you use it. 



t of savmgs as 



Model 508S 
Carda^ruph 

■ nd iiffii-(t a rill f^iriory fiiriTiKt 
SI vpf> luw ci>m. Eii*y term a. 



Consult Where to Buy it** in your telephone directory for name of nearest 
Sales Agent ^or write Addresso^aph-'Alulti graph Corporcuion^Cleveland^Ohio 



Addressoqraph -Mulilqrapb Products 



MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS • EVERY DAY 



'it i a a 1 1> A UD RE sso r. n a i* n - M r e r i i . v f i I Co d }' ok a r r o s pic(3 st* t U i t/jj Xti i inn's B it sin 




Automatic 
Watchman 

provifltKK Fire ruttl Tlu*ft 
praiei tioii^al a saving 

# Whon a Imihling prolfrtetl apairi.**t 
jjrr ]iv an AJI.T. AiilniiiiJl tr Wittrjitiujti, 
lUf firi^t Inti^uefif llaiiie Ciiuj*f*s tin ulanu 
t o 1 M> a s 1 1 r I i t f 1 rou^£ Uan A . D/F. Vvni ral 
Stilt ion tu tiji* iM*ur#?Ht fire ilrparlaicot 

# * . ijrtjtrt tiiJii hi'i'OHH--^ Jiy totiiiitiol 

# S}irink|i*ri'd aiid iJH'*j*rjtikl**rf d prfH>- 
ertirs utid rt^nidi-iM-t* iir* juiiy fi.ivt* 
thh econoiiiirj], tliiiroij|^lil) Hi'jH'iid- 
able, outuiUMlic wati'liiitiin fecrvjc*«; . , , tit 
u ^aviitjgf 

# A*n.l\ Aiiloiiialji* WatrliiurJi fir<)li*i l 
iil^d ii^'aiji^t iiJiLiwfirl entry. All jtuns 
uf I lif^ |Jri'iiiiH-^ iiri^ uati-lini pt lln' Kjiitie 
1 J nil-*, , nig ill jjiiil dity .*,evrr^' dijy tit 
I he y ear, Armrd forfcs* stiii id rcml y to 
rinitiH't your iniercf^is al the firKt Viill 
irtiru lilt' Autudiatic Watrhtii;in. Tlir**e 
firrviiM-j™ iiirlinic ilii* Al Jii J Aiitoinalrc 
Fire x\Lirni, A. IKT, Shrink h r Supt rvi!*- 
ory StTVice ami A.IXT, Burifbr Alarm 

#Tlii-i4e a^rvices cun rffect irnfiorlaot 
eiM iiioMJ ^^^^ . , , lliey a rr* i i k*\ | leii-i \ r ! 1'he 
eiMi|nin will bring ititrrt^-^ting Imukkts 
and fid I infurniatifinl 

{A,IK7\ is €1 nittutn-uidi* organUation 
far pruiotiian aguinsi fire and £tu*ft ) 



'AM€klCAN DI5TR.ICT' 



TGL6GRAPH COMPANY 



I >: T n _ A, •■, 



AMERICA'S DlSTIUtT TF.I,l^:<.KAPlt CUMFANY 
hitili Atfnui% Nrw ) utk^ S. \ ^ 

trttii mm btHtklff J!ir$^Tit/ing your Atitiftimi^ 
U'fttthitmn: 



[J For ffprifiklrrrJ IVwimtIj 
n Fur t ' n»pr 111 k I rf ctl Vru^i^y 



of all things. It is alive, growing. Our 
methods of control m\i<X mf>ve and 
change likewise and with like sixt*d. We 
c:m never again st^ttle into a rut, unless 
1 1 be a rut of misery and I think ever>' 
American worthy of the name will join 
with Inbiir in irre^^istible protest against 
that kind of settlement. 

"Tlie battle plaqs we have made de- 
serve the support of ouf jieople. They 
mean no destruction, save of eviL Busi- 
ness, as such, industry, as such, will 
be better off. The wage earners will en- 
ter into a new estate and a new day. 
The legislative program for the freeing 
of industry from the unbearable incubus 
of extort L'd profit means a new charter 
of freedom and op|">ortunity for mills 
and factories and mines now idle and 
rusting away, 

*'If stupid hostility to reason makes 
necessary the use of 'forceful methods' 
in the attainment of this goal, are they 
not warranted? And is it not likely that 
the tremendous and vital force of 
aroused public opinion and enlighten- 
ment may be one of the most forceful 
of all those 'forceful methods? 

Seeking a permanent cure 

*'BUT I declare again, we are laying 
our plans. The discipline in our ranks 
is shown by the fortitude with which 
t)ur people have gone through these last 
three years. We have not suddenly gone 



visionary. We have not deserted a 
philosophy. We have not changed any- 
thing. But in the face of conditions that 
have been starving us to death we have 
gaJvanized our philosophy imo dra- 
matic and drastic action upon a pro- 
gram that has not been calculated to 
ser\'e as a mere palliative. We are out 
to cure. I have asked, *do they ex|)ect 
us to sit still forever?' I answer that 
we will remain still no longer. I am not 
sei king to expound, but to explain, not 
to preach, but to discuss, not to incite 
but to elucidate. We shall not equivcKait 
and here I have tried to speak plainly 
as to those things upon which the time 
is ready for plain speaking. That which 
I have withheld is withheld for the sake 
of the success wliich we exi)ect. 

Again, we will confer today » or to- 
morrow, or any day. We will reason and 
conciliate on everything except prin- 
ciples. But upon the great issue of the 
righting of the wrong of unemployment 
and the causes of it, there is going to 
be settlement—right settlement. We ask 
the support of all who seek prosj^erity 
with justice and in the light of our 
American denmracy. We expect the op- 
fxjsition of those who live by six;cial 
privilege. I think I may safely say the 
die is cast for the battle out of which 
labor expects a new America to rise to 
vindicate the dreams of the founders of 
our land in lilx^rty and justice and 
equality of opportunity." 



New Transportation Policies 



iVhtn writing phdft metttum Natum*s /?i»n«<*« 



^^^W NEW national tK^licies designed 
rf^jT/ to txlter our transportation con- 

^ ditions have been put forward 
as a result of investigations recently car- 
ried on by the National Chamber, These 
ixtlicies are, first, those relating directly 
to railroad transportation, and s<.*cond, 
those concerning competition among 
rail, highway and water carriers. The 
first group, comprising 12 specific pro- 
posals, was endorsed by the Chamber 
membership in Referendum No. 62 
closed December 12, 1932. The second 
group is presented by the Chamber s 
Special Committee on Competing Forms 
of Transportation in a report which the 
Board of Directors has just issued for 
consideration at the Chamber's Twenty- 
first Annual Meeting next May. 

In broad outlines, the proposed new 
transi>ortation imlicies aim to better the 
conditions affecting the different iype^ 
of trans[X)rtation and promote develop- 
ment of a logical, coordinated system. 

The policies pro[XJsed are in harmony 
with a statement of fundamental i>rin- 
ciples recently entmciated by President 
Harriman; 

Fir*^t. the country is entitled to the best 
trarj?^portation fariliiies availabk'. whether 
il be by rail, highway, water ut air: second, 
although govt-rnment aid may be ne€t»ssary 



while a new indu'^itry like aviation h gettim: 
on its feet, e\'ery form of transportation 
sliould, as soon as possible, be made to bear 
its own burdens, and no form be given an 
advantage over another through govern- 
mmlal aid or exemplion from taxes; *ind, 
thirds the Government should limit it^ func 
tions to regulation. .shouJd pvit all formn (if 
carriers on a parity and should ^et out of 
the business of conducting transportation. 

The main problem arises principally 
from the change from a chronic condi- 
tion of transportation shortage which 
prevailed before, during and for Sf>me 
time after the World War. By contrast, 
recent years have brought a surj^lus tjf 
available transportation and conditions 
of cutthroat competition among and 
within the different agencies causing 
demoralization and uncertainty which 
are reflected in ht^itancy on the part of 
many kinds of business throughout the 
country. The proiK>sed new policies may 
be summariztxl as follow^s: 

Railroad Regulation 

f Proposals in order for prompt ac- 
tion are change in the rule of rate mak- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
allow railroads to have flexibility in 
earnings enabling them in prosperous 
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times to prepare for recessions so that 
rate increases during depression will 
never again be necessary; retroactive 
repeal of the recapture clause of the 
TransfK>rtation Act. a step regarded as 
equitable in view of the failure of the 
rate-making rule to provide the fair re- 
turn contempiated; and modification of 
existing railway valuation require- 
ments, which will not be needed if the 
rate-making rule is changed and the re- 
capture clause repealed. 

A bill which would accomplish these 
purposes and which is pending before 
the House of Representatives ha^ re- 
ceived practically unanimous endorse- 
ment by shipping interests, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
railroads. 

Besides being sound permanent policy, 
this legislation would have a most salu- 
taiy effect in the present emergency. In 
pi^eular, the retroactive repeal of the 
recapture clause, not entailing a single 
dollar of cost to the Government, would 
relieve the railroads of a liability esti- 
mated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at approximately $3G0,- 
OOD.OOO and would favorably affect the 
future credit of many carriers. 

2. A group of other measures are also 
recommended by the Chamber to reduce 
and simplify federal regulation of rail- 
roads and eliminate present excessive 
interference with functions of manage- 
ment. Some of these reforms could be 
reached through proper provisions in the 
appropriation bills; others would re- 
quire changes in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

3. Still other recommendations of 
Referendum No. 62 urge the need for 
sfjecial efforts to accommodate rates to 
current economic conditions including 
establishment of new rates to meet i 
competition from other forms of | 
transfxirtation. 

Water Transportation 

4. To remedy present cutthroat com- 
petition, instability of rates and de 
moralization of service and market con- 
ditions, tile Chamber's Committee on 
Competing Forms of Trans(Xjrtalion 
proposes a system of regulation of rates 
and service of all common carriers by 
water in domestic commerce except on 
the Great Lakes. 

5. In the interest of placing common 
carrier service on the Mississippi River 
and tributaries on a sound basis of pri 
vate operation, the Competing Forms 
of Transix>rtation Committee recom- 
mends that the (jovernment discontinue 
operation of the Mississippi Warrior 
Barge Lines. This would rt*quire mtKl- 
ification t>f the tXnison 'Act of 1928 
ttj fiermit prompt disi^^iosal of those 
lines. 

t>. Uniform regulation of height, width 
and length ni single and combined units, 
axle loads, gross wcij;tits and speeds 
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Producer • Meinufacturer 
• Distributor • Retailer • 

\\ Iiuteverpart in the bu^iinet^s fabric <»r Aiurrica 
your business may plav , > > it i!^ woveu lij«j;i<ther 
Milli trati^|Nirlation. Whether loeateil ciu Fifth 
Avenue or Maio Street, the wide open s*pace« 
of tlie far west, the iodu^triut vailevi^ of the 
iiiidwetiit, or the tiiarketiiig eeiiterH of the edii^t 
... movement of raw materia or ftninhiHl \irmh 
nets plays a vital part in it. ^ bet her you are 
inlerestetl ebieJly in t^hipping or receivin^^, tlie 
eoiiduet of your liUHineBM is bound up in the 
movemeut uf froodts* 

Piek your nhippin^ [lartner %«ith care. Pick a 
partner liki* Erie; then you w ill get one who^" 
aim ifl to meet your needs^. Erie feels the re- 
e|ion«tbillly of partuer^ibip w ith all itiii Bliip|H*ri*. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York 

MAm OFFICE FIFTH AVE, OFFICE MADISON AVE, OFFICE 

HO &roAdw»y FiftK Av«- at 44th St. Matiiton Ave, «( GOth 5t. 

LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 

Condensed Statement, December 31, 1932 



RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand^ in Federal Reserve Bank, 

and due from Banks and Bankers ... $ 197391.874,27 



U, S, Government Bonds and Certificates* 527,071,010,31 

Public Securities , , 79,865,101.22 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . - * . 7,800,000,00 

Other Securities ............ 24,953,391.87 

Loans and Bills Purchased 456,157,496.34 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . - . , 2,391,701.10 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches • 7,972,124,51 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 85,968,777,36 

Bank Buildings . 14,322,480.02 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 6,393,017,22 



$1,410,786,974,22 



LIABILITIES 

Capital $ 90,000,000,00 

Surplus Fund 170,000,000,00 

Undivided Profits , . . , 11,233,494,33 

Accrued Interest, Misceilaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc, . ^ . . 

Acceptances , . . . . 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills , , 

Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 

Deposits , , $1,018,967,670,00 

Outstanding Checks . . 19,810,547.54 



$ 271,233,494,33 

6,512,828.82 
85,968,777-36 

139,165,00 
8,154,49147 

1,038,778,217,54 
$1,410,786,974.22 
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DIRECTORS 
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R<aiErDJd Company 
EDWAflD J. BERWIND Charfrryin qI tt>* Bojird. 

Bfirwind,Wh(t6 Coal Mining Compirry 

W- PAtEW CO^:WAY Vice-Prasid&nt 

CHARLES P. COOPER .... Vlc^^PmsnJtjnt, 
Am^n^ran Telo{i^hQnid< & T«l^raph Company 
HENRY Q. DALTON . . d Pickanrts. Mather 

4 Company 

JOHN DAVIS . , , Of Divii Polk Wa/dwutl 
HENRY do FOREST 

ARTHUR C DORRANCE . Pfoslijonl, DampbuJI 
Soiip Ctunpjiny 

EDWARD D. DUFF I ELD Pros»tlent, 

ThQ Rri/d«ntiftJ Ir^umnce Company of America 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP . President. Bflrwmd- 
Wliit* Co«l Minifi^j Company 

MARSHALL FIELD . . . of Fiald, Oloro A Co. 

LEWIS CiAWTRY ......... Praeident, 
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DAVID F. HOUSTON President. The My*ua| 
Life Insurance C(impar>y ot New York 

CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Praiidsnt. 

AndcofYda Copfier Mmmy Do. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Mtrrgan d Co. 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY , . . . Pfeaident. 
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RICHARD a MELLON .... Prasidflfit, 
Mellon NaUonal Bjink, Pittsburgh 
GRAYSON M,4». MURPHY 

of Q. M.>P. Myrphy d Co, 

WILLIAM C. POTTER . President 

LANSING P. REED . . of Davis PoTk Wardwoi I 
Qi/dif>of d Re©a 
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CHARLES H. SABIN . Chairman of Iho Board 
MATTHEW S. SLOAN. ...... New York 
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Banker 
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is proposed by the Committee on Com- 
peting Forms of Transportation as 
recommended by the American Asm- 
cialion of State Highway Officials. The 
railroad members of the Committee 
have dissented from this recommenda- 
tion on the j^round that the length and 
weight limits proposed have not been 
fully considered from the point of view 
of the public interest and the protection 
of the highways. 

7. The same Committee agreed upon 
a formula for placing upon highway 
users the total costs of construction and 
maintenance of general use highways 
including the costs of designated through 
highways within municipalities limited 
to the average ]xt mile cost of high 
type state highways. The formula calls 
for the following s^x^cial utier taxes: 

For private passenger automobiles 

fa) a registration fee graduated accord- 
ing to weight or horsepower and (b) a 
Rasoline tax. 

For buses and other vehicles carrj^ing 
passengers for hire (a) a registration 
fee» ( b ) a mileage tax graduated accord- 
ing to s£'ating capacity and (c) a gaso- 
line tax. 

For trucks (a) a registration fee, 

fb) a weight tax graduated so that it 
will increase more than directly with 
weight, or a ton-mile tax, and (c) a 
gaj^)line tax. 

One member of the Committee dis- 
sented as to the ton-mile tax for trucks, 
claiming it to be impracticable. 

It is contemplated that the mileage 
tax on buses and the weight or ton- 
miie tax on trucks should be sufficient 
to make unnecessary gasoline taxes so 
high as to encourage wholesale evasion. 
Federal invasion of this field of taxa- 
tion was also fjjiposed. 

It was recommended that states 
should enter into reciprocal agreements 
for issuance of special licenses for com- 
mercial vehicles to cover states other 
than the home state at equitable rates 
according to conditions. 

8. ReRulalion of rates and service of 
motor carriers for hire was recommend- 
ed generally similar to that proixised 
for application to water carriers, Fi- 
nancial responsibility and limitation on 
emi^Ioyees' hours of sers'ice without rest 
would also be required. 

In several instances members of the 
Committee on Competing Forms of 
Transrxjrtation dissented from recom- 
mendations approved by the majority. 

Cijncluding recommendations in its 
report are that the national policy in 
Section 5O0 of the Transportation Act 
should be construed as recognizing equal 
public interei^t in hi£;hway, rail and 
water transportation, that there should 
be better cocVdination of the different 
federal agencies having to do with 
transix>rtation. — Alvi n B. Barber, 
mmwger, Trampartation mid Com- 
munictilion Depart menl. Chamber of 
CommeTce of the United States, 



The Map of the Nations Btisiness 




THE CLOSE of tKe dismal year of 1932 was 
almost as dark as its course had been, altkougli 
it brought some signs of improvement in vari- 
ons sectors of the business field 

"^^W DECEMBER saw some diverse trade and industrial 
^iLj happenings. Trade as a whole was disappointing and 
▼ employment declined at least seasonally. Commodity 
price indexes went downward, due mainly to a notable year- 
end weakness in farm products and their derivatives. Pig-iron 
and steel production sagged, after their slight upturn of last 
autumn. 

On the brighter side, the late summer rise in stock and 
bond quotations resumed; business failures continued to 
fall off from a year ago; bank failures maintained the de- 
creases from 1931, and anthracite and bituminous coal ship- 
ments continued their rally. 

Wheat in December dropped to the lowest on record, live 
hogs to the lowest in 54 years and corn and oats the lowest 
in 38 years. 

The stock-market averages rose by a slim percentage 
but enough to make the rise for the last half of the year 55 
per cent although for the year as a whole they were off 23 
per cent. 

December's close found bond averages 24 per cent up 
over seven months with the decline for the year only a shade 
more than one per cent. Commodity prices^ despite the de- 
cline in December, were still above the lows of the year and 
only 16 per cent off for the last calendar year against 21 per 
cent decline in each of the two preceding years. Other lines 




While farm products weakened as the year ended 
business and bank failures decUned and signs of 
better times for the railroads were seen 
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Users now saving more 
than $7,500,000 a year 

# The Liberty Bakery ejcperieace is typicaL 
A nat ion wide survey shows Iron Frremao 
fuel savings average 3 I Xil * | in b us iti esses 
and 4S.6l'^^t homes. They total more 
than $7,500,000 a year. 

If you pay fuel bills, profit by the experi- 
ence of Liberty Baking Company*, The 
Eush Machinery division of Dravo^ Doyle 
t-onipany, atithoriieed Iron Fireman Pitts- 
burgh dealer, offered to make a free sun ey 
of their fuel costs and boiler room opera- 
tion. The survey revealed a pleasant sur- 
prise — an imikaied saving of $2O«0 a year 
in fuel cosis alone, I wo Iron Fireman 
auEumatic coal burners were inscalled* The 
Arst year's operation showed a second 
pleasant surpri?*e' — an actaal savh/g uf 
$28 30.09* or 5750 more than the t.^ii mate. 
Liberty Bakery formerly ust'd hand fired 
coaL Where Iron Fireman coal tiring re- 
places fuels other than coal, the savings 
are frequently greater. 

Ii is worthwhile fo uctderstAiiJ the hefli-vilues ofthfi 
%Ari<JUk fut?l»^ thm efficiencies^ uf the viritjus bufnirf^ 
and ihe nirchifi^icml rxcdJt^ncc afid dL-pcndibtUty tif 
loa firvmio in comparison v^jtb otb^f jirinic dv- 
cei* Perhip^itcm incjin yuur p*rTi< ipiKiun ifi the 
r, 500.000 oi-M^it melcjci which Iron Fircniiin 
owner* divide cath year in the iorm ol t^tsir M^ed 
Irom lorED(^r fuel bills. Rtitt/ tJn' mufMtH offer tttit/ m»tiL 

IROK Fireman 
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maintaining their place above the year's 
low were carloadings, automobile pro- 
duction ( which now holds high position 
as a con^iumer of steel ) cotton consump- 
lion and soft coal output. Stocks of 
gold and bank deposits are high. The 
worlds gold production made a new 
liigh record in 1932, 

The December reports of distributive 
trade at the country *s leading markets 
indicated a smaller volume of holiday 
trade than one year ago. 

The year's banking casualties were 
mainly in agriculturai regions and were 
mostly small banks. This naturally 
struck hard on the farming interests, 
rhe 1932 bank failures, however, 
dropped 38 per cent in number and 58 
per cent in deposits from 193L 

Railway ca rloadings were the smallest 
ever recorded but signs of a halt in the 
retreat grew more visible as 1932 ended. 
In net ton miles a decrease of 24 per 
cent from 1931 put the total down to 
the 1909 basis. Net railway operating 
income drop}>ed 39 i)er cent from 1931 
indicating a short two ix?r cent return on 
the property investment. Gross revenue 
fell 25.6 per cent from 1932. 



BUSINESS for February, 1935 

The final crop resoUs of 1932 bor 
out earlier indications of gains in feed- 
ing crops and lessened yields of crops 
selling for cash. Except in tobacco, where 
acreage was curtailed, the cash crops 
sold at low prices. 

Export trade shows shifts 

ONE of the interesting features in 
foreign trade, which droppc^d more than 
one-third in 1932 from the precedmg 
year, was the shifting in proportions of 
exports of leading classes, Exijorls of 
manufacturers fell from 72 to 62 pet cent 
from 1931 to 1932. w^hereas the pn>rM)r- 
tion of crude materials and foods com- 
bined rose from 28 to 38 per cent. No- 
vember exports in 1932 were the lowest 
in 30 years. 

Nature this year at last promises to 
cancel large wheat acreagt*s in the high 
prairie regions of Kansas^ Oklahoma, 
Texas and Nebraska where the smallest 
winter wheat crop in more than 20 years 
is in prospect. Abstention from planting 
of spring wheat may help to hold down, 
and perhaps reduce, the excessive carry- 
over. 



My Business Asked for Regulation 



(Continued from page 44) 
ecutives today that they have responsi- 
bility without authority. I know of one 
railroad executive who tried in vain for 
months to win the right to take off a 
passenger train which, in nearly two 
years, didn't carry a single paying pas- 
stinger. 

Although charged with responsibili- 
ty to stockholders, he lacked authori- 
ty to effect many management im- 
provements. 

The pcjint is obvious. When regula- 
tion was proposed, the railroads fought 
it at every turn, giving ground only 
when there was nothing else to do. 
There was much personal rancor. In the 
backwash of reaction, the bureaucrats 
charged with regulating the railroads 
have become just about as drunk on the 
red-eye of power, as railroads manage- 
ments ever did in the past. Or some of 
them have. 

It does the railroads no good to men- 
tion it now, but the fact remains that 
they have themselves to thank for much 
of their own sorrow. 

Will others make the same mistakes? 
What about a dozen and one lines that 
are perched somewhere on the narrow 
iedge above the precipice of immediate 
regulation? 

i believe it is a fallacy to suppose that 
regulation can apply only to a few busi- 
nesses which are "affected with a public 
interest/' In the last analysis, all busi- 
nesses are "affected." My conclusion on 
the matter can be condensed into a sin- 
gle sentence: 



// at any time govemmmt legulalion 
oj any class of business becomes so- 
dally desirahie, it is to the interest of 
the business men concerned to take the 
initiative themselves, so far as possible, 
and to cooperate in formulating Ihe 
terms. 

Results should be beneficial all 
around, as they so markedly were in our 
case. The social interest is protected. 
The 'Vules of the game" can be written 
in such a way as to keep out ruinous 
or scandalous practices, and manage- 
ment should find itself fairly free of 
arbitrary governmental interference and 
gratuitous meddling. 
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Philadelphia at the Crossroads 

By GEORGE H. HOUSTON President, The Baldwin Locomotive Works 



MODERNIZATION plans such as Mr, Houston 
describes on this page are a new and interest 
ing development, NATION'S BUSINESS is plan- 
ning other articles on this subject in the March 
and succeeding numbers- They will consider 
modernization from the standpoint of bank" 
ing and real estate. 

We should be glad to have readers tell us 
what is being done in their communities 

PHILADELPHIA is inaugurating a so-called Ren- 
ovize Philadelphia Campaign. It is a civic movement 
▼ undertaken cCK^peratively by more than 6,000 PhiL 
adelphians and is attracting wide attention as a well consid- 
ered effort by a great community to overcome the present de- 
pression. Having enlisted a truly representative cross section 
of local financial and industrial leadership, the directors of the 
campaign believe that they have started something important 
enough to warrant consideration by other communities. 

The Campaign contemplates, not merely genera! renova- 
tion of the community undertaken by the citizens themselves, 
but an industrial canvass of business and industrial estab- 
lishments with a view toward necessary repair and moderni- 
zation to fit them for the resumption of business that is sure 
to follow a long period of restricted buying and subnormal 
production. 

This canvass will cover the Philadelphia city area as well 
as the industrial districts to the souths west and northwest. 
Every one of the 7,500 manufacturing plants, factories and 
industrial establishments in this area will be covered. 

A chairman and vice chairman direct the activities of the 
11 geographical divisions into which the area is divided. 
Each division has its own division chairman and vice chair- 
men who, in turn, direct the efforts of some 140 team cap- 
tains. Each captain has six team workers and a definite ter- 
ritory in which to work. 

Philadelphia or any other city seeking a remedy for the 
present situation must look to its causes. 

An analysis of production activities in the United States 
since the fall of 1929 discloses two marked sources from 
which the major part of our unemployment has arisen — de- 
creased production of goods for export and decreased pro- 
duction of capital or durable goods. 

The situation in our foreign trade shrinks in importance 
when compared with that in our capital goods industries. 
By capital or durable goods I mean goods entering into the 
facihties employed in industrial production, transportation, 
power generation and transmission and construction. 

As nearly as we can ascertain more than one-half of the 
present unemployment arises from the retarded production 



of capital goods and in the reduced demand for consumption 
goods arising from the lowered purchasing power of em- 
ployees rendered idle because of the reduced employment in 
capital goods. The reduction of output of capital goods in 
1932 as compared with 1929 was several times as great as 
in the field of consumption goods. 

By consumption goods I mean in general those com- 
modities and services which are consumed in living, such as 
food, clothing, household furnishings, transportation, amuse- 
ments and services rendered directly to the population. 

Any effort to improve conditions in any community and 
particularly to increase employment may well consider the 
imjxjrtance of modernization of existing facihties for pro- 
duction, distribution and living. An insistent replacement 
demand for all kinds of facilities may be expected to ma- 
terialize as soon as the volume of industrial production turns 
upward. The machinery inventory in American industry 
should be replaced on the average every ten to 20 years. In 
many fields of machine equipment a large obsolescence has 
accumulated because heavy installations made during the 
war period have not been replaced. During the past two years 
this obsolescence has been accentuated sharply, b<:>th by the 
small investments in new equipment and the rapid develop- 
ment of new design. 

More construction needed 

THE Railway Age points out pertinently in a current 
editorial that *Tn the four years ended with 1928, expendi- 
tures for the construction of new residential buildings in 257 
cities averaged $2,121,000,000 a year. In the four years 
ended with 1932 this expenditure averaged only $660,000,000 
a year. These figures do not take into account reduction in 
construction in small cities and towns and on farms where, 
ever since the war, homes have been deteriorating rather than 
improving. It is estimated that merely to restore the stand- 
ard of housing that prevailed in 1930 would require an ex- 
penditure of 512,000,000,000." 

It is my belief that our unemployment situation could be 
greatly improved if we would anticipate now a portion of 
this potential demand. This anticipation is practical only if 
production cost and capital resources are sufficiently fa- 
vorable. Our experience in past depressions has indicated 
that investment in capital goods in anticipation of future 
needs, including the modernization and overhauling of exist- 
ing production facilities, has been an imf>ortant means by 
which our economic machine has been returned to normal 
operation. The present situation should be no exception. 

Low cost of goods and labor and an ample supply of cap- 
ital at reasonable cost are the essential conditions to stimu- 
late enterprise into action. At present the cost of commodi- 
ties has been greatly reduced. The cost of labor is reducing 
generally with the falling cost of living. Where capital is 
available, there is much that can be done by foresight and 
courage. 

Philadelphia and vicinity can well give heed to the eco- 
nomic urge now for rehabilitation. The Kenovize Philadel- 
phia Campaign offers the challenge and the occasion for 
undertakings of this character. 
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cost of production 



RENEWING 



Worn Equipment Being Replaced and Some 
Facilities Enlarged 

WilitilM^ Ca has begun a program 

of plant rehabilitation and improvement to take 
advantage of prevailing low prices of machinery and 
equipment. 

Plans do not embrace any additions to present 
manufacturing capacity. The company will replace 
machinery and equipment that has been worn by years 
of continuous service to a point where its operating 
efficiency has been reduced, Facihties that are ade- 
quate for present volume of production, but which 
will become inadequate if the company resunies its 
normal rate of growth, will be enlarged Plants will 
be thoroughly overhauled and reconditioned so that 
capacity operation can be assured without interrup' 
tion when business resumes its normal course. 



World Trade Conditions 



ocal papers 




speed recovery 



Modernlzoflon projects costing $10 5^266,429 
ore now under woy or will begin soon in 
the main industriol ond retoll orgonizottonf 
throughout the notion , ♦ . from o reporf by 
A. W. fioberfJon^ Chairmon of the Nafiono/ 
Commifiee on induiiriai kehabitifation. 



everywhere 




(OMMERCIAL JnvESTMENtJrUST 



CORPORATION 



{ friqiuiriei ihdifid b« oddrtstfld fo nftoreit opVfQliri^ 

tgbiidiory lilted b»kw} 
CAPITAL AND S U ft P L U S OVER $80,000,000 
BANKEflS TO INDUSTRY EVERYWHERE 
Subtidiary Operating CaTnpaniel H#ad OffiC«i; CommetdoL lnv«ttm«rtl Trutt Ificof por oled, I Pork Ave., New York — C. I. T. Corporalton, I Pdfk Av*.* 
NewYarlt — 333 N. MkKigan Blvd., Ctiicpgio £25 Markvt St., Son fronciico — Concidian AccBpfoncv Corpofation, Itd.^ Mftir«polifan Bld^., Tofonfo. 
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Things Talked about in V/all Street 

By a Staff Correspondent of NATION'S BUSINESS 



New York, Januahy 9 
\n THE prophets were hushed this 
yt^ar-end. They recounted the 
▼ sorro%vs of 1932 but they were 
hesitant to guess what would happen in 
1933. 

One of the foremost statisticians in 
the country said to me: 

"I can't see any promise of marked 
change in the first six months of 1933, 
and I don*t think any man can look far- 
tlier than six months." 

How it will end 

A SAFE subject of discussion is whether 
the rise in business "when, if and as'' it 
does come will be a sharp upturn or 
whether it will be long and slow. One 
group of students will tell you that re- 
covery will be rapid and cite the record 
of other depressions in proof. To which 
the answer is: 

"You cannot argue from historic an* 
alogy in the present depression. No 
other is like it in causes and depth. 
What w^as true in 1921 and 1922 should 
not be expected to happen in 1933 and 
1934 or whenever we do catch an up- 
swing." 

Will prices go up? 

COL. Leonard Ayres of the Cleveland 
Trust Company in his annual address to 
the Chamber of Cx>mmerce of that city 
in December said one thing that per- 
haps deserved more attention than it 
received. He said: 

**It is perfectly apparent in retrospect 
that almost everything the Government 
has done to help meet the special con* 
ditions arising from the depression has 
been based on the assumption that the 
collapse in price levels was merely tem- 
porary and that levels approximating 
the old ones would shortly be restored. 
. . . //, as noiv seems probable, ike pre* 
vailing low prices for commodities prove 
to be relatively permanent or at least of 
long duration, the problem of getting 
those immense loans (R, F. C. and 
Home Loan) repaid, and the collateral 
restored to its owners, is sure to prove 
one of the great financial tasks of our 
history/' 

In these paragraphs the italics are 
mine. If Colonel Ayres is right or if 
enough people agree with him that "the 



prevailing low prices for commodities 
prove to be relatively permanent/* we 
are sure to witness in the next few 
months a renew^a! of the arguments for 
and against inflation. Debts contracted 
at high commodity prices will bulk 
larger in a day of low prices. The man 
who borrowed $5»000 w^hen it meant 
5,000 bushels of wheat doesn't welcome 
paying it with 10,000 bushels. 



Two levels of 



prices 



THE world situation as regards prices is 
puzzling, 

"Prices in England and the other 
sterling countries/' said a banker, "have 
followed the historic precedent. Previ- 
ously prices moved up as the pound and 
its dependent currencies moved down 
and the process didn't take a long time. 

"In 1919 the United States dom- 
inated world trade. We were the largest 
exporters and importers and prices 
quickly reformed themselves to agree 
with ours. 

**Now something difTerent has hap- 
pened. Prices in sterling haven't risen 
in proportion to the fal! of the pound. 
Roughly the thing that was £5 two 
years ago is about £5 now but the 
pound in our price is $3,34 instead of 
$4.80. 

"That's not literally and exactly true 
nor doets it apply to all products but it 
does give us uneasiness and uncertainty 
when we face a world that apparently 
has two price levels, one for the pound 
and its allies and one for the dollar/* 

Too mucL go Id? 

**WHAT does it mean? I don't know. 
It's possible, not probable, in fact I 
should make it barely possible that we 
may see ourselves forced off the gold 
standard not by having too little gold 
but by having too much. In which case 
we should have the largest stock of gold 
in the world — and could use it to fill 
our teeth!** 

Money in cold storage 

WE ARE in the extraordinary position 
of a nation with too much money— and 
too little. We have too much money in 
storage, too much in hiding, and too lit- 
tle in action. 



Two figures brought that picture 
vividly into the public mind in Decem- 
ber, One proof was the offer by the 
Federal Government to borrow some 
money, a matter of $600,000,000, at 
very low rates. The Government wanted 
$250,000,000 in one lot for a year at 
three-quarters of one per cent for that 
period— a new low record for a year's 
borrowing. Offers to lend $4,128,000.^ 
000, about 16 times what was w^anted, 
came pouring in. The Treasury also 
wanted $350,000,000 for four years at 
per cent and was offered $6,677,- 
000,000 nearly 20 times as much. 

Of course, there's some overlapping 
in the offers, but to have nearly $11,- 
000,000,000 offered to the Government 
at low rates of interest is proof a plenty 
that there's still money in the banks. 

War debts are more quiet 

FOREIGN debts disappeared from the 
front pages as 1932 passed and 1933 
came in. Nevertheless there was lively 
discussion of the problem under the 
surface. There were, of course, criticisms 
of the report of the National Chambers 
Committee, \'et there was recognition 
of the fact that it stated the position 
of a great number of American business- 
men, not all New Yorkers and not alt 
bankers. 

Slowly the Committee's proposal that 
the debts might be modified in return for 
concessions on armaments and trade 
agreements found favor. 

Wall Street hears that the incoming 
President is favorably inclined to make 
trade arrangements a basis in some way 
for a consideration of debts. Scouts 
came back to New York with sugges- 
tions that Mr. Roosevelt would like to 
set up some method of exchanging sur- 
plus commodities — perhaps Italian or 
Spanish olive oil for wheat and that in 
some way the debts might be taken into 
consideration in this bargaining. '*Dove- 
tail tariff" is a phrase one is beginning 
to hear. 

The new administration 

ONE thing is certain. Wall Street 
doesn^t expect any real action from this 
Congress. Its whole concern is with 
what President (soon to be) Roosevelt 
and the new Congress will do. 
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^OMK day you will 
be in the reliremcnt piclure. And 
that word means as many ihing^ an 
I here are human ambit ions. 

What doe* ii mean to you? Peace- 
ful leisure, sport, travi-l or doinp the 
work you love without having lo thtnk 
about a pay check ? 

There's a carefully planned way of 
makini! **retiremenl'* mean ju^tt what 
you want tt to. It is the John Hitm-ock 
Helirement Fund Pidicy, Irl us siml 
you our bioklet ahuut it. 




Jvif-V Hji--<«ci>cic: l^mtfLjat &v»MAV 

Fircfe trAtl mv your hookJct thoui thm Juhn 
HinccM^k H«tirrTii7ni Fund Poltti* 

iVa«ir 

Strtft and t\\>. 



Developments in Distribution 

TODAY, in many businesses, old methods are Failing. 
New paths to profits must be and are being blazed 
by courageous and resourceful business men 



-A^ C UUH D J X AT ION m 
motor -truL'k Jacilities in the i 
mom of ho list-hold timnjii is 
^ undtTtaken by a Chicii^o con 



De S I r II r t i V e eompet itiun 

tu:iy III' trtliiivd **r iiVt*n'nni.tr tlirfiuifli ile- 
leriiilm'tj j^roufi jirtJtin. If >aiir fiitlui^try 

" - -•' " ■ ■ ' ' " ' > • ■ a*' 

thf 

..... ... -. .. ■ nTJle 

iiie. M> lLi>cu.j'S Iti trade AMucijttUtEi work, 
p]y.i four yt^ttta la hmlaesA tDAnai*i*mvut. 
iifit lo 2 VfArft M II Ik turn nmnager of 
I he TrflUc Ajwr .rlai l"ii IWL ut Uiv l\ S. 
ehftiiittrr of rmHriii*r<"i-. Mny f liHp thv 
ajiuiru'i riH-iit uf your ImlyAlryP 

WMIi«tn C. Babbitt. i^'jQ Hflrvird S1r»il, 
Wii«lijn0toii. O. G. 
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'low-Priced Stocks a Buy?'' 

¥«ndi for free topv 

Babson*s 
Reports 

and the famDUJ 

BABSOKCHART 

IVAN TED -Com- 
petent Executives 

lluiiincsa niird^— and will piiy wvll — tfficicnl eiecn- 
tu * - v. ^.i r in meet today''' rn ifi i .f-mf nt problem^, 
y, :i ft If any ? T^utivc po^ilitin 

Ih ilc, Yui* i" Uothp* in spare 

tu t-t t - ^rid ubilily lhat 

p,, , . II business. Write for 

(jiji t ic Mod em Esurcu tivr 

anl I .... ■ ' iM^fipnienL" 

i M ...Hfi.,. ill 137 ^ A 

Executive MaoageaieBt Institute 

t, DIviqlan at L^SJiUtt Cil«ri«l«n U.ntw«riilt)r 

4 log Mlchlian Ave. Cblcago, HUaola 



mil and 
move- 

company 

through an adaptation of the containtT car 
system. "Rail vans," 16 x 8 x 6 feel, in- 
terlors of which are padded and equippi'd 
with hidden hookn for making the contents 
fast, are ust'd. Holler dt-vice^J on the vans 
permit their movement between fiat car, 
platform or inick by two men. Spring 
anchors make the vtim fast to flat ears and 
cushion Ihcm ajjainsi jolla. ANOTHER in- 
novation by a middSewestem steam road 
u^* of a similar plan by an detiric line was 
noitd in ihe^^ columns la^t Auj^xi*it is the 
carrying of loaded motor trucks and trailers 
on flat cars. 



I THE leather-apront-d tribe of hujikies who 
! once so jauntily juKiiled oaken beer kegs 
in the wake of the brewer's bi^ hor^^s will 
have sDme thing new on their hands if and 
when the demand for their services revives. 
This is a newly designed beer ki% o( chrame 
nickel steel. Brewer^i are also said to be 
diiirus^^ing the siorajie of their pniduct in 
stainless steel tanks and its distribtJtion in 
huge tank cars, trucks and cyhnders of the 
same metal. 



HARD-TIMES note: In some sections mer- 
chants are breaktnic <jpen ctKaretle packages 
and retailing Uie smokes at a cent each. 



MEMBERS of retailers* organisations in 
at lea^it fis^e cities are charijing iheir njs* 
tomers interest on past-due accounts and 
fmdinK that the plan encourages early pay- 
ment. Organisations in a number of other 
cities are disaissing adoption of the plan. 



BARTER is growing I is crowing in cer- 
tain st^ciions at a rale that may carry 
serious import for retailers and others m 
the distribution picture. Exchanges where 
farm produce, miscellaneous goods, profes- 
sional ser\nces or what have you can he 
swapped have been set up in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Salt Lake City. Oklahoma 
City and many smaller towns. 'Swap days" 
are held monthly in Henderson. Abilene, 
and Corpus Cbristi. Tex. Pained retailers 
realize that every direct swap between pro- 
ducer and consumer constitutes a short 
circuit which leaves them utterly out. 



A FOOD CHAIN is facilitating the giving 
of food to the needy— and incidentally in- 



surmg thai the fix>d wjH be suppbt*d 
through its own outlets by selling dollar 
food coupons, wort!i their face value in 
trade. Charitably inclint^ cusIotthts can 
purchase the coujxins and gi\'e them to 
tfiusf/ m nii*d 



UNDER A PLAN evohed by a New York 
store, pianos and piano lessons are sold 
together. 1>ie store offers a small grand 
piano for ten weeks, together wtlb weekly 
lessons from a competent teacher, for ^0. 
At the end of the ten weeks the SIO rental 
fee ran be used as a down payment iind 
monthly inslallmenis arranged for ilie re- 
mainder. 



GROUP selling is gaining adherents in both 
wholesale and retail lines. In the housc*hold 
textile field there have been several con- 
solidations of blanket manufacturers and 
manufacturers of sheetings etc. Sales econ- 
omies are expected, since one salesman can 
handle several relatrKl lines. An e?c ample of 
retail group selling was furnished recently 
by a New York store which advertised a 
complete table ensemble for eight pi'ople. It 
included dijinerware, tkitware, ghisswar**. 
linens and a carving set. 



A NEW food product, cheese chips, is mak- 
ing its b4*w in gr(X"eries, delicatessens and 
other outlets. The chips are prepared and 
merchandjst*d in much the same way as 
ptitato chips. 



A SALE'S a sale these days. One national 
advertiser, now concentrating his efforts on 
obtaining inquirit^ which can be turned 
over to his local dealers, reports that where 
once his dealers scorned following up in 
quiries on small-profit items, they are now 
perfectly willing to make a call on ihe pos- 
sibility of e%^en a fifty-cent sale. 



Jt*\'ENILE interest is being effectively en- 
listed by a number of business organi/,ations 
in a number of ways. An automobile maker 
is enlarging hi<? prospect list by olTering a 
two- foot model of his car to youngsters, the 
premium being presented when the prospect 
sold. Standard packaged gtx^ds in minia- 
ture Slock the sJielves of several miniature 
stores being shown in the toy departments, 
f^iciure puzzles are being offered as pre- 
miums, etc, by a growing list of companies. 

^-pAix H- Hay WARD 



Editor's Notk— Further information on 
any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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The Case For ... 

(Cofttltiut'd from page 20) 
River exceeded one for every half hour, 
night and day, Sundays and holiday^i, 
and was equivalent to more than 8,000,- 
OCX) tons. 

The western railroads with their 
eastern terminals at Chicago realize the 
important part they will play in the 
transfer of cargoes to and from cities on 
the Great Lakes when they become 
ocean ports. Nearly all these railroads 
are favorably committed to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in letters written by 
their Chief Executives. 

President C. T. JafTrey of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sauk St. Marie Rail- 
road said in part under date uf August 
15, 1932: 

Of course the question of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway has been discussed in this terri- 
tory (or a number of years. Personally, 1 
feel the completion of this %vaterway will be 
of benefit to these Northwestern States and 
anything that is of benefit to them mu<;t be 
of benefit to the railroads operating 
throughout the territory. 

President L. A. Downs of the Illinois 
Central System said in part under date 
of October 26, 1929: 

The Illinois Central System is in a posi- 
tion of being an extension rather than even 
a possible competitor of the St. Lawrence 
route. Transportation is a question of 
economies and decisions and policies should 
be guided by the facts. As your Association 
endeavors to give facts in its treatment of 
the St. Lawrence projea, it is performing 
what I consider a public service. 

President Charles Donnelly of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company 
stated under date of November 7, 1929 
in part : 

As I recall, you have already — from a 
number of tlie western roads who would be 
affected by the proposed seaway — expres- 
sions of opinion in its favor. No one of the 
officers of these roads, so far as I know, has 
receded from the position theretofore taken. 
I think that in these expressions you al- 
ready have something of a "mass expres- 
sion*' of the western lines, and that all you 
need to do is publish or republish the 
opinions previously expressed. 

President H. A. Scandrett of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Company under date of July 12, 1929 
said in part; 

The movement in volume of export from 
and to eastern termini of western railroads 
would unquestionably be of benefit to those 
railroads and the territory they serve. 

With ocean terminals at our lake 
ports, loaded cars will be sent to these 

ports, their loads turned over to the , 

waterways and the cars returned for I 

more loads. | 

With the St, Lawrence Waterway j 




Peak of KilXury ... Fir^^t Class accommodiitiona rival ttie luxury' of Traos^-Ailaiktic 
lmer6. TourisL Clas8 offers unusual economy^ unrivalled cuiaiue, smoolh service. 

Note: For a &u[jcr*lrip coming Homts catcli the Empre8» of Britain 
in early April . . , from the Orient lo Honolulu, America, Europe. 



Ittdependent round-the 
world tours . . . Surprifinj^ly 
Itiw fa rfiji.,,. First Cla^s or Tour- 
ist Class. Ohjets (rari ne\er 
chea|ier. Very favorable e.x 
change. Travel comfort, fctfturity 
in Orient improve yearly. 





Fares include [lassage from Seattle, Re<Jucet! round*lrip fare^. Fast, throufth trains 
to Vancouver. Booklets, informal ion, your mvn ajrcnl orCanadiaD Pacific: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Moniraal, and 31 other cities in United Siaieii and Canada* 

trhm u^riting ymtr mt'n av^'ut ar a CanAOIAN PAciric oJJri* ^haM mtetititm NMi&tt'^ Bitshti-^t 
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It's this man's 
job to be 

CRANKY 




— so that you ivili 
never have to he I 

Me J(fi»ki U)ce Any oc^er guest, hut hr^i 
twice at cnticaL That'i hit job , , • 
keeping our employees on their toe» 
lo that thiTe may b« no let^down from 
the high itjnd^srds of our ser%'ice. 
Today tn^y find him cHeckiriK tip on 
bell boy i or thamber maids. Tomorrow 
he may time the speed of room- 
ier vice or make a "courtesy te*l" of 
our desk clerks, 

Httz Direction meAnt conttam i«lf 
tricickm — the only certain way of 
ehminating Guest Criticism. You*ll 
enjoy «very tntnuie of your *tay at on« 
of theie great hotels* Stop M a Hitz 
Directed Hotel the next time youVe in 
New York, Detroit or Dayton* 

♦ ♦ «^ 

Hotels under direction of 

RALPH HITZ 

• In IVew York 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 

34th Scrcec at Eighch Avenue 
2500 Rooms, $3.50 up 

% In iSViii Yark 

THE LEXINGTON 

Lexington Avf.'nue at 4Bth Sii'^ct 
£f05 Hooms, $3.aa yp 

• Jn Ih'lroii 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 

1200 Rooms, S3.00 up 

• In Dayton 
THiVAN CLEVE 

300 Rooms, $2, so up 



completed, the ships will go right 
thruoijh to the commercial ports of 
Europe, 

The St. LawTence St*away is not an 
inland waterway, as that term is gen- 
erally used. The St Lawrena* Way is 
not to get out to tl but to rrK)ve 

the ocean inland, Kt* the Great 

Lakes an integral part ol the ocean for 
' world marketing. 

When we speak of I aland Waterw^ays 
we are ihioki: ^tnK to an ocean 

port, where n be done on an 

ocean-gcnng ship. W hen we speak of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway we are thinking 
of placing ocean ports on the shores of 
the Great Lakes. 

The St, l^wrence is the natural way 
of connecting the ocean with the Great 
I Lakes -the largt^st inland seas in the 
I world. The St. Lawrence is the coruiec- 
I titm that links the ocean to thei^4' great 
inland sea^ having an adjacent jxjpula 
tion of more than 40.0C)0,(XK). and now 
carrying 27 |kt cent of the total tonnage 
of the United States. 

Cheaper transportation needed 

THE Stales of the Upper Mississippi 
Valk y form the greatest ftx>d'fvr(xiucin.t; 
ri'gion in the world. The production 
could be multiplied many times as the 
demand grows. If the United States is 
to continue to ex|>ort grain it must bt: 
able to meet com[xlitive world prices. 
The cost iii tTanstx>rtation. therefore. 
s(Tious}y enters into the price. It is 
estimated that when the St, Lawrence 
River is oix^n to through navigation 
there will be a saving of approximately 
ten cents ixr bushel on the grain (or 
exjKjrl. The price of the crop is the price 
of the surplus. If only one-half of this 
saving went to the prcxiucers, whose 
price is the market price less the cost of 
transportalitm, the bt^nefit to American 
farmers would be many million dollars 
annually. There can be no more vital 
I method of farm relief. 

If to the saving of freight on grain 
alone we add the saving in our ship- 
ments of industrial products, you can 
readily visualize what llie Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Deep W^aterway will mean 
to the producers of this country from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents. It 
is estimated that $10 a ton will be saved 
on shipments of meats, lard, and dairy 
products. On our heavier products, such 
as steel, the estimated saving is from 
five dollars to six dollars a ton. 

In an editorial on Sunday, SeplembtT 
25, 1932, the Chicago Tribune said: 

If the St, Lawrence Seaway is built, it is 
altogether probable that it would permit 
economies in manufacture and the trans- 
port of paper which might amount to as 
much as ihr^e dolbrs a ton on the 100,- 
fXX) tons of paper which the Tribune manu- 
, fact u res and consumes each year. Tfie 
I building of the Waterway would meaJi an 
I annual jncr^se in the net profits of this 



newspaper of S30O,O0O. Similar ad\'anU£fi^ 
in greater or less 6tv ^ t be expected 

to fk>w 10 other neu rrrvmg their 

paper supplies I ^ ^es from 

the lower St. 1 will be 

the *touthw<^stcm u ^< t ' .r 

U any of ihe l^ke i ' - - • ' 

from I he ratification ot the J ^ ^ > 

is certain to be amunif tlie prir; , . : 

This is ample evidence of the econom- 
ic soundness of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

(iovtrnor Walter J, Kohler of Wis- 
consin. Frt^ident of the Kohler Co., of 
Kohler, Wisconsin r manufacturers of 
bathrfx>m and plumbuig supplies), 
slated that his Company had received 
II cargoes of china and hall clays from 
England in the past thrr that 
using the St. Lawrence i ^l meant 

a saving to his Oimpany o( S-l lGi 2 
ton as compared with the combination 
water and rail rate t>ver the old ocean 
haul ti i and thence by rail 

He the past three and 

one hall years, the saving to his Com* 
pany on freight by using Uie St 
Lawrence River has amounted to $89^ 
OCX), This is another ample evidence of 
the economic stmndness of the St, 
L^iwrence project The vessels wwe of 
a size that could navigate the present 
14-foot hxks of the St. l^wrence River. 
It should not be difficult to visualize 
what it will mean lf> the Central West 
when the present locks to Ove St. 
Lawrence River ate replaced by locks 
of 30-f<x*t depth, so that ocean-going 
vessels will be able to ply bt^tween the 
Lake Cities and world markets 

I do not know what the annual ex- 
liorts and im]M)rts amount to in dollars 
in all these states bordering on the 
Great Lakes, but 1 do know that dur- 
ing the years 1928, 1929 and 19X0 
IllinofS expfirted an average of diversi- 
lied manufactured products, to the value 
of $215.fKI0,(K)0, Her average imports 
for the same years totalled S19,00CX0(Xi 
Most of the exports went by rail to New 
York, Ph ' ' ■ i and Baltimore, 
where the unloaded, tlie prod- 

ucts transported across the cities and 
reloaded into ocean-going vessels. 

When the St, Lawrence Waterway is 
completed t ' -vrt products will be 

loadcxl int" "ing vessels at Chi- 

cago and shipiJt'd direct to the com- 
mercial ports o( Europe at a tremendous 
saving in freight. 

The same will apply to our imports. 

As all exports must meet compcytion 
on the basis of supjily and demand in 
the various world markets, it is obvious 
that the cost of transportation must be 
deducted before the producer is paid. 

The farmer who sells wheat in Liver- 
fiool must accept the price there less the 
transpt^rtation and handling costs. The 
routes and rates are therefore vital, be- 
cause they affect his profits. 

Seventy per cent of the grain exported 
goes direct to Liverpool and the St. 
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ISO YEAHS Of SUCCESS fUL OP B RATION TtSTlir TO THE 
SOUNDNESS OF THE MVTUAh PLAN OF INSURANCE 



*1933 




Lt good times 
and bad, . . 




Property Owners 
have Saved through 

Mutual Fire Insurance 



OWNERS of property insured 
against fire in mutual compa- 
nies have received generous divi- 
dends during the depression period 
of the past three years, just as in 
more prosperous times. 

For example, the policyholders 
of the 75 companies comprising 
the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies received 
$45,534,984 in dividends during 
1929/50 and '31. 

To the individual property owner 
this has meant a substantial saving 
in overhead cost — welcome at any 
time^ — doubly so in times like these. 



This ability to achieve successful 
results — to pay just claims fully and 
promptly — to build reserves, and to 
save and return a considerable part 
of the premium year after year in 
good times and bad, has earned for 
mutual fire insurance com- 
panies a reputation for un^ 
usual stability. 

American property to the 
extent of over 37 billions of 
doUars, is safely and soundly 
protected against loss by fire 
under mutual policies. 

To any property owner 
— anywhere — large or small. 



INS I) ir A^C K 



the mutual plan of fire insurance 
offers a form of protection that has 
been tested over a period of 180 
years — intelligent service — a saving 
in net cost. 

A list of Federation companies will 
be sent on request, together 
with an interesting expla- 
nation of the benefits and 
operation of mutual in- 
surance* Write for it today. 



WRITE TODAY FOR 
THIS BOOKLET . . . 



MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 



An American 




Institution 



FederaEiOEiofMiicitai Fire losufitnce Companies, 
Room 2 to 2 — 2 30 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicai${>,. ILlintjis, Geritk^ni«fn : Kindly send me* 
wkh no obUgatton, a list of Fcd<.'ra.tton com- 
panies and your booklet explaining ihe muitittl 
plan of in^iiuraacc. 

Siimt . . 



Wkrn nmiina to FEtJKitATioi* of MtftUAL Fihk Insujiakcb CoMrANics plcau* nivntkm Natian's Buxinrss 
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ALEMITE HIGH PRESSURE LUBRICATION SYSTEMS PLUS ALEMITE LUBRICANTS 
BRING SAVINGS AND EXTRA PROFITS TO EVERY INDUSTRY 1 

ALEMITE SHOWS 
EXTRA PROFITS 

through savings in the 
texti le ield! 




In the textile field, q% in oil other lines 
of rnanufacture, the chief enemy of 
profits \$ fricttonal wear due to incor- 
rect methods ond lubricants* 

fn the Arctic Mill, Arctic, R. I„ of the B. 

& Knight Mills, a small section of 
whose spinning room is here shown, 
Alemite High Pressure Lubrication 
Systems PLUS Alemite Industrial Lub- 
riconts make possible FOUR distinct 
SAVINGS:— 

1, Lubriean) Sovifig — Und^f obsolete lubrica* 
tion mstKc^dt, btarinfi were oiled once 
#0€K dayi. WMh Alemiie, oace in lhre« 
weakil Alemitft Solidified Oi{ Kt%*d, 

Q. labor Sovin^— One lubricolton ever^ three 



weeks With Alemtle oi ogoinil onc« o doy 
1/nder obsolete iyttem. 

3. Spoilage Saving — Alemite Lubfkonti do 
not rvin out of beoringt^ her^ce no ipoiloge 
of yorn oi under obsolete oiling melhodi, 

4. Maintenance Soving — ^ Alemite sovei ea- 
pente of breakdown!, deloyi ond reploce- 
ment of porti becauie AlernilA tubrkcint^ 
lubricote conliniiou&ly withowl breaking 
down or runnm9 out of beoringi. 

Such stories of savings, tronsloted into 
extra profits, ore equally to be told in 
your own field. May we cite you the 
facts and figures which will lead you 
to greater profits through Alemite Lub- 
ricotion? Alemite Corp. (Division of 
Stewart Warner), 2688 N. Crawford 
Ave*, Chicago, 



l^wrence route is the shortest, nKJst di* 
rect and. therefore, the cheapest in the 
cost of transportation, 

Ralt*s on the ocean usually average 
about one-tenth the rail rates between 
important shipping t>oints. Rates on the 
Great Laki-s are about equal to ocean 
rates and average less than one mill per 
ton mile. It costs almost precisely the 
same to ship a bushel of wheat by rail 
from Kansas City to St, Louis (8Jc j a 
distance of 277 miles, as it does to ship 
it from New York to LiverpooK a dis- 
tance of 3.578 statute miles under nor* 
mal conditions. 

Assuming that the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is completed for ocean-going ves- 
sels, and that the cities on our Great 
Lakes are now (xean i>orts, the rate on 
grain from Chicago to Liverixx)! will 
be abt>ut ten cents a bushel. This gives 
the farmer of the Middle West, who gets 
his grain to a lake port, the advantage 
of the base ocean rate of ten cents a 
bushel. It puts him on a parity with the 
farmer who now has the advantage of 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific base rate. 

At present the route and rate is from 
Chicago or Duluth to Buffalo then to 
New York and thence to Livenxjol at 
a total cost of 20 cents a bushel. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is a dual 
project of navigation and power de- 
velopment. The interior of the countr>^ 
is particularly interested in its naviga- 
tion feature. New \'ork State and the 
New England States will be benefited by 
Us power development. The major pur- 
(iose of the St. Lawrence Seaway is to 
open a great and cheai>er transporta- 
tion route to world markets. The de- 
velopment of power is a fortunate and 
valuable by-product* 

Twenty 4hree States are committed to 
the St. Lawrence Waterway. These 
states are associated in an organize - 
tion known as the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association, The 
Council of States is made up of the 
Governors of these states together with 
the members of the Commissions ap- 
j>ointed by the Governors, in pursuance 
to the acts of their legislatures. Some of 
the states make appropriations. The 
money is used to finance and support the 
Tidewater Association, which is national 
in scope and whose activities and func- 
tions can be more economically admin- 
istered, than through the States acting 
indejx^ndently. 

The St. Lawrence Treaty has been 
signed by the Ignited States and Canada. 
The Treaty discloses a fair, impartial 
and mutually advantageous agreement 
which safeguards, preserves and respects 
the sovereignties of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. The St. 
Lawrence Treaty should be promptly 
ratified. We cannot afford to sacrifice 
the economic benefits that w^Il accrue 
to the great interior of this country and 
to the cities on the Great Lakes when 
they bea)me ocean ports. 



PIONEERS IN SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION FOR INDUSTRY 

IVhfn whtittif tit ALtMtik CoaroftAimif pkttit nwniwn S'atiom'i BuMnfss 
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This is one of a series 
of editorials tt^ritten by 
hading advertising men 
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PACE 

AiliW?*rtgrapli-Mnlii&Tapli Corp. 49 

Alemite (^<jrpuraiiiiij 62 
Aluminum Company of America 

4M243 

Americ'Ein Airway^, Inc. ^ 46 
American Dkuict Telegraph 

Ctimpany 50 

Amerifan Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 64 

Amtrirari Sift'l & Wire Cti* 64 
Amerii'an Tt^lephone & Telegraph 

Company 2nd Cqv, 

Americiin Tobat^co Company 4th Giv. 

Bab^^m SlallsUcal Orgaiil/ation 58 

Btirruughs Adding Machine Co. 35 

(.anadian Paeifif 59 

Carnegie Steel Company 64 

(Ihesapcakt' & Ohiu 8 

Chevrolet Motor Cfjrnpany 33 
Commereial Invest mt*nt Tru^t 

(^nrpuraiinn S6 

Crowd I FuhlisKing Company 3rd Co v. 

Detex Waichclock Corporalian 48 

Dtck, A. B., Company 2 

Erie Railroad System 31 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 3 

French Line 12 

General Electric Company 

Edi^iin Ma^da Lamps . 6 

Gnarijuiy Tru-!'! Co. .12 

Health Cigar Company ... . 63 

Illinois Sted Cnmpany 64 

J HOI Fireman Mfg. Company 51- 

Jnlin llaneoc;k Mutnal Life 

Insnriinc e Company 58 

Jolms'Manville Corporation 36-37 

La Salle Extension IJniversity 58 
Lumbermen^ Mutual Casually 

Company 63 

Me I ro poll tan Life Iniju ranee 

Company 39 

Mntnal Fire Insurance 61 

Nationstl Bifard uf Fire 

lltiderwritiT* 7 

Natiiiiial llott'l IVIana|^ement 

Cumtiany, Ine. 60 

Nalifjnal Tnbe Company 64 

New York Trust Company It) 

Package Machinery Company 47 

Pneumatic Scale Cnrporaliun 45 

Rojtufd Press Company, Thr ^ 

Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 4 

Weatinphouse Electric Elevator Co. 1 



on the general subject 
of advertising 



Depression's 
Shock Troops 



UNDER the emotional stimtilus 
ot war we enthusiastically mar- 
iT shal our man and money power. 
There is no limit to our courage. We 
refuse even to think of defeat. 

Periods of business depression de- 
mand this same type of courage and re- 
sourcefulness- Business depressions are 
wars necessitating the enlistment of all 
our financial and economic resources. 
But, paradoxically, our attitude in wars 
against depression is quite the reverse of 
our attitude in wars with nations. 

Instead of pressing aggressively for- 
ward, battling for the victory which our 
faith, ability and manhood assure us 
will be certain if we "carry on\ we cur- 
tail sales effort and advertising, the two 
factors which should be depression's 
shock troops. 

The real battle of a depression comes 
when there are definite indications that 
the depression is over. It is then that 
foresighted business firms which have 
maintained the ranks of their shock 
troops, advertising and sales, at reason- 
ably full fighting strength, are able to 
meet their competitors on the battle 
field of keen cumpethion with the ad- 
vantage of aggressive sales plans and a 
buying public consistently informed 
through the lean period. 

The buying public soon forgets. Fail- 
ure to advertise during dull periods in- 
vites commercial oblivion^ or at least 
checks business momentum, which must 
be regained during the period of recov- 
ery. 

To regain a position with the business 
leaders, those lacking aggressiveness in 
salesmanship and advertising during the 
depression must undertake heavier sales 
and advertising expenditures. 

Concerns which retained their cour- 
age and faith in America s future, and 
backed that faith by maintaining their 
depression shock tnxips at fighting 
strength are off to a running start in tiiis 
era of new business. 

Wm. K. Embleton, AdiK Mgr. 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. Ltd. 
Norfolk Downs, Quincy, 
Massachusetts 



ARE YOUR HANDS 
UNSTEADY? 

IF SO SMOKE SANO CIGARS 

You will think better; 
work better, feel better 
and look better if you 
smoke SANO. with 
less than 1% nicotine. 

All the joy is in— most ol the nico- 
tine is out. Buy Sano cigars from 
your regular dealer or if he cannot 
supply you send $1. to us for 7 In- 
vincibles. Money refunded if not sat^ 
isfactory. 

HEALTH CIGAR COMPANY, 

INC. 

81 Washington Street, New York 

Matters of SANG cigarettes & pipe tobacco. 



We Helped Them 
Cut Automobile 
Accidents 60% 

IN 1928 a large food proilucls com- 
jKiiiy placed their 4iuioiiifihjl*; flt"*"l 
itiitur^im'e ^^itli us. Siru:e that lime 
we havt hetptnl them reduce their 
accident frequency 

Rt-ifiiillii? IncfPiiscd gooiJ'Will in 
i 1 iC c o in 111 u n i lie S se rv i-t \ ; ^re:iU' r e fi 1- 
ciency aitioii^ tlif^ir drivcri*; and in 
additioru a ^ubsEantial saving due to 
the dividends paid ihrm each year 
^never less than 25% of the anuuul 
£jutc>niobtle insurance preniiuru. 

Ask Tour nearest '*L-M-C** repre- 
seittutive for drlaila of our phm, t>r 
Vi rile lor cotuplete tnlortimtion, 

Sinct 1912 this Company has ptiid for 
t0sses and retuffurti ta poHi'yh»iiifr$ m 
dt'iwlettd 3tifi tig's mme I turn $BfJJ>Oi}JM}0 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTV COMPANY 

Juirii'fi S. Kcmni*r. President 
fiome Office: Mutual Insiirance Bld^. 
Chicago, a. 

l.rVUIEKMPNS MlTTAL CAStf^tTV COMPANY 

Gt-nllfrnt'Ti ■ Pleas** mt'hov^' Icjio^vt* money on 
my automobile iosiirance through the **L-M'C". 

Name^ , - 

A ddrcts. I 
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NOT by defying the elements 
bur by coiDFfig to terms with 
them, science mdkes its vaunted 
"conquests" of time and space, 
Av ition, architecture^ engineer- 
ing— every informed modern art 
^Icnowiedscs the necessity of 
studying environment, and then 
adopting such methods, forms, «nd 
materiais as wjII be tolerated in a 
given case. Such a development 
of Staifiless Steels as iijfepresent- 
cd by the USS series of chromium 
and chfomium-ntcicel alloys^ has 
been accomplished 
severance in research 
ment, each composition beinsl^esl 
Fitted by its known pfopetttes for 
a certain range of uses*' 

Advice as to the n^ht specifica- 
tion for a stated purpose will be 
gladly offered by any of the com- 
panies^ Siib^ diaries of the Urtited 
Stat^ Steel Corporation, whose 
names appear in the Irst below. 

rAINLESS 

AND HEAT RESISTING 

ALLOY STEELS 



through pib^ 
:h and emm- 



AMCRtCAN SMEiT AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, PJtttborgK - p. 
AMERICAN STEEL &■ WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - c.mr-iu.jsi^*s*«i * ...^v..- p 
CAI^HEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Piiuburgh, . . Sh.^.f>i.i»,B.» .<.j : ^^j^^h 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, - , w-tn, spf^i.-js.^ . ^ ..Pr^«H 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PittiWgh, 

bptn Ditff MM^i- Uh» truis >nK FiMMcm OMVjuir, IMim TaMl Mum. Mt« y«l. H IT. 



SihIi 

USS 
USSii-ii 



^trrmc 

USS ri 
USS It 
USSi? 



y»f»: mm^Frtfd. i[fmn4.€. •fCttwtmmt^ 



When writing U #ifl iHc a^pr* campameM ptrasr mrution Nation*! Butinfts 




We believe thai in Collier's a new leader has 
appeared among magazines^ a leader, designated 
as such by a modern-minded American public* 

THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 



To many of America's largest advertisers, 
the spectacular growth of ColUer's has a 
very real significance- 
Through sheer editorial merit it has won a 
position that makes it the logical key 
medium for winning the American public 
to a sound idea or a good pioduct- 

In its fight for those things which contrib- 
ute to the best interest of the people, 
Collier's has never wavered. 

It has made enemies. It has been de^ 
nounced on the floor of Congress. It has 
been subjected to violent attacks of indi- 
viduals- It has been threatened and sued- 

And it has earned and won the respect of 
the aggressive, open-minded, youthful - 
thinking American citizens whose greatest 



interest, like that of Collier's, is in the 
common good. 

Collier's is read today with an intensity of 
interest that has no parallel among publi- 
cations of large circulation. 

What appears in Collier's is the theme of 
American thought- 
Its editorials and articles are reprinted, 
quoted, argued, discussed and preached. 

In homes, in stores, in clubs, in Pullman 
cars, these ideas grow until they reach 
the nation. 

The driving force of Collier's influence 
marks it as the leading publication to carry 
the advertising of useful, modern products 
to the alert, active, intelligent people of 
America. 




* THE NATIONAL WEEKLY ^ 



